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One sure way of making the community in whigh 
we live, or the church which we attend, or the build. 
ing in which we do our daily work, a better place 
than it is, is for us to start with correcting our 
own faults. Every reformation which amounts to 
anything begins with the individual, and no one of 
us will ever find a more suitable individual to begin 
with than—himself. 


There are a hundred things which you cannot do, 
and which you are not called upon to do; but you 
can always do what is your duty here and now. There 
are a thousand places which you might conceivably 
fill, but the fact remains that, at the present moment, 
you are only called to fill one place. Do the one 
thing ; fill the one place; He who sees all things 
and all places will take care of the rest. 


There is a beautiful side to the Arab superstition 
which provides that, as soon asa child is born, the 
call to prayer should be sounded in his right ear. It 
is at Once a recognition of the fact, recognized alike 
by Jew, Christian, and Muhammadan, that “ man’s 
chief end is to glorify God,” and a call to the child 
to fulfill that end of his being. And just here the 
Muhammadan might read some Christians a lesson. 
There are Christian families where the call to prayer 
is never sounded in the ear of the children, and 


service are suffered to grow up as for the service of 
the world, the flesh, and the Devil. The truth ought 
to be more widely recognized that God desires the 
children of Christians to be Christians, and that their 
nurture for him can never begin too early. 


People make a great mistake when they attempt to 
estimate the guilt of sin by the painfulness of its pun- 
ishment. The most painful diseases are not always the 
most fatal ; nor are these sins which are most quickly 
followed by the sharp stroke of suffering, necessarily 
those which war with most fatal effect against the 
soul. Rather those sins are to be feared which act 
upon the moral nature like a dull narcotic, robbing 
it of its power to discern the evil, and to feel that pain 
and abhorrence which a pure nature must feel at the 
touch of what is morally loathsome. So long as a 
man can suffer keenly for his sin, he has not reached 
the lower depth ; that belongs to those who sin, and 
are happy and content in their sinning. And the 
way to avoid that lower depth is to hate the sin for 
itself, rather than for the suffering which it causes ; 
and to choose, if need be, to suffer rather than to sin. 
There is need for prayer and watchfulness in every 
department of Christian duty ; but never is it more 
necessary than with reference to those sins which put 
the divine within us to sleep, and which carry us, with 
never a pang and never a jolt, straight on to the gates 
of destruction. 


There is such a thing in life as unconscious pro- 
gression. Two men lie down at night in the same 
city; but when the morning comes, one wakes to find 
that he has been borne in his sleep over rivers and 
through forests and beyond mountains; while the 
other wakes in the same city in which he lay down. 
Neither has been conscious of any act of progression : 
in the one case, there was none; in the other, there 
was swift movement through all the hours of uncon- 
sciousness. There is a like unconscious progression 
of the soul. It is not enough to say that you are not 
conscious of going either upward or downward ; that 
may be, and yet you may be moving swiftly and 
surely to the gates of light or to the gulfs of darkness 
and despair. The traveler knew, before he yielded him- 
self tosleep, where these rushing cars were bearing him ; 
and in that knowledge he could lie down trustfully. 
But who would choose to lie down to sleep in a boat that 
was drifting gently round the whirlpool? You must 
often be content to let your progression be unconscious, 
but you are never justified in not knowing along which 
of the two great paths of life that progression is carry- 
ing you. First be sure that you are moving along the 
right road and in the right direction; and then, 
whether you are conscious of your progression, or 
unconscious of it, you will know that He to whom 
you have committed your way, will direct and shape 
your paths to a prosperous ending. 


It is good to be honored by our fellows; it is better 
to be loved by them ; it is best of all to be both hon. 


ored and loved. Rarely has a man of God had both 
the honor and the love of his fellows, in his own 
branch of the Christian Church and also in the Church 
at large, more widely and more heartily, than had good 
Bishop Simpson, whose death has brought a sense of 
personal loss to a multitude outside of the Methodist 





where those who should be trained for the Lord’s 


that church fold. Bishop Simpson was a man of rare 
intellectual powers, of rare strength of character, of 
rare graces of spirit and manner; but above all 
Bishop Simpson was a man of rare Christian loveli- 
ness. He was honored for what he had done and for 
what he was capable of doing. He was loved for 
what he was. His nobility of manliness uplifted him 
in the sight of his fellows. His Christ-likeness drew 
many hearts to him. He beautifully illustrated the 
spirit of Him whom he preached with great power. 
And now that he has gone to be with his Master, 
his memory is an abiding benediction with those 
who knew and loved him here. Readers of The 
Sunday School Times will remember with inter- 
est Bishop Simpson’s latest contribution to its col- 
ums, on Practical Lessons from the Early Church. 
It may be pleasant for them also to know, that 
his personal interest in the work and the prog- 
ress of this journal, in popularizing the best results 
of the latest Christian scholarship in the realm of 
Bible study, was expressed and manifested, on more 
occasions than one, down to near the very close of 
his well-filled life on earth. 





WHAT IS THE SPIRIT OF OUR TIME? 


Some intelligent people frequently assert, and not 
a few others are reluctantly led to believe, that our 
time is peculiarly possessed by a spirit of doubt, 
despondency, or hopeless unbelief. The past centuries, 
we are assured, were the ages of faith; then, and not 
now, were painted the great pictures, were built the 
noble cathedrals, were written the great books, were 
framed the commanding systems of religious belief 
and work Even in the beginning of our century— 
in its first third as compared with its last—were 
revivals of religion, and the foundation of Bible and 
missionary societies. Darwinism, and agnosticism, 
and pessimism, and utilitarianism, and other isms, did 
not then possess the public mind as now. In 1884, 
we are told, is nought but “ storm and stress ;” analy- 
sis has taken the place of creation, destruction has 
supplanted the upbuildings of the past, and an enthu- 
siast is but another name for a fool, or, at least, a man 
hopelessly ignorant of the “ time-spirit.” 

This potent spirit is thus described by a recent 
critic: “ It is on the ethico-social and ethico-theologi- 
cal sides that science has left its deepest mark in lit- 
erature. The cut-and-dried formulas of our ancestors 
will no longer serve to conjure with. Our old tests 
have themselves been dissolved in a new and stronger 
acid. We take nothing for granted. Doubt and 


hesitation, which formerly seemed to require apology 
or excuse, are now insisted upon. . . . Optimism 
satisfies us no better than pessimism. .. How many 


of our younger authors can place their hands on their 
hearts and say Amen to Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, 
the gospel of the last generation?” And so this 
writer goes on, deploring in part, hoping a little, but 
very sure that the spirit of doubt and negation is the 
spirit of the time. 

This error, this misjudgment of the true thought 
and the real purpose of our day, is repeated, in a 
parrot-like way, from one close library to another, 
from editorial room to editorial room, from one mem- 
ber of a narrow coterie to his fellow in the next town, 





Episcopal Church, as well as to all who are within 





It comes, in great measure, from lack of perspective; 
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from ignorance of the real world; from a transfer of 
one’s own feelings to millions of others, by an act of 
gratuitous presumption. Even if pessimism thus 
completely possessed the literary guild, it would not 
necessarily grind down the people. Writers of books 
and articles should be sure that they speak for others, 
before they lay down a universal law. Most men and 


women in this country do not own and read Schopen- | 


hauer, nor belong to agnostic clubs, nor “ despair of 
the republic,” nor believe that matter is a self-invented 
perpetual-motion machine. They are not “ advanced 
thinkers,” nor gloomy theorizers in Radical lecture- 
rooms in the cities. They are Methodists, and Bap- 
tists, and Presbyterians, and Episcopalians, and Con- 
gregationalists, and Lutherans, and Christians of 
other names. They go to church, and send their 
children to Sunday-school, and read the Bible, and 
build hospitals, and endow colleges, and open public 
libraries, and believe both in God and man. They 
work hard, and try to give their children a better 
chance than they had themselves. They sin, they 
make mistakes, they include defaulters and drunkards 
in their number, it may be, but they try to remedy 
the wrong and achieve the right, step by step- 
Spencer and George Eliot affect their lives no more 
than do Zoroaster and Sappho. They are intelligent, 
and they prefer to choose leaders rather than croakers 
for their patterns. Their outlook is too broad to be 

clouded by the leaves of a few books ; their hopes are 

too high to be included in the four walls of a sad- 

dened know-nothing’s study. In a word, it would be 

well if writers on the “ time-spirit ” would first of all 

familiarize themselves with humanity, instead of a 

mere fraction of it; would remember that every age 

has had its despairers and doubters; and would not 

ignore the fact that there is a very large part of life 

outside the literary part. 

But it is just here, in literature, so significant in 
many ways, that we can meet the doubters with not 
less cheer and confidence than in the larger field. 
Have we got beyond Longfellow? In his very last 
book, in a poem to one who died a little before him, 
he says : 

“ Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 
And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 
Raised up to life, then only for a season 
Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again,” 
Do not most men still believe this? And in the fol- 
lowing words of the old man, there is no less courage, 
no less confidence in his public, than in the Psalm of 
Life, the young man’s outspoken creed : 
“ Awake! arise! the hour is late! 
Angels are knocking at thy door! 
They are in haste and cannot wait, 
And, once departed, come no more.” 


Bryant’s last words, almost, were of that future 


“Tn whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken ; in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand.” 
In all the poem from which these lines are taken is 
more, not less, of faith and hope than in the Thana- 
topsis of the poet’s youth. And Emerson, whom the 
“thinkers” will surely not class among the “ bigots,” 
urged us to the end to go 


“On bravely through the sunshine and the showers! 
Time hath his work to do, and we have ours.” 


James Russell Lowell can still sum up faith in these 
lofty lines, which close his latest book : 
“ We, who believe life’s bases rest 

Beyond the probe of chemic test, 

Still, like our fathers, feel Thee near, 

Sure that, while lasts the immutable decree, 

The land to human nature dear 

Shall not be unbeloved of Thee.” 


Whittier, whose trust is unfailing, still sings to us 
that, while we, on a stormy sea, are 


“Tossing through our darkness, 


The old but ever-young Dr. Holmes, in the confidence | who asked him, on a Massachusetts road, how far it was 


of age, exclaims to the spirit of his father gone before: 


“ Now from the margin of the silent sea, 
Take my last offering ere I cross to thee!” 


The Tennyson of Locksley Hall and In Memoriam 


to Taunton. “ Well, neighbor, as you are headed now, 
it’s about twenty-five thousand miles. But if you'll 
turn square about, and go in the other direction, you'll 
find it’s about three miles to Taunton.” Turn square 
about, and go in the other direction, unless you want to 


has never changed his tone. The eccentric but strong | run round the world needlessly in your travels, is our 


General Gordon: 
“T go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but unless God send his hail 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow, 

In some time, his good time, I shall arrive. 

Hie guides me and the bird. In his good time!” 

These utterances, and such as these, voice the true 

spirit of the time. Those who do not accept them are 
but a small minority, whose eyes are self-blinded. 
Most men and women believe, and work as those who 
believe; and for them poets write and orators speak. 
We greatly doubt whether there has been a time, 
within three hundred years, when the spirit of trust 
and faith, the upward and onward look, were so 
marked in the Saxon world. Even the materialistic 
and pessimistic Swinburne, who once bitterly asked : 


‘“* Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them?” 


now turns his eyes (we quote from his sonnet to the 
late Dr. John Brown) to 
“The land 
Where Rab shall lick the hand of Marjorie.” 
It is not a pessimistic “ time-spirit”” that leads such 
unlooked-for but welcome captives. 

This is, to be sure, an age of questioning ; of stone. 
breaking and bone-cracking ; of deeper and more 
general search into nature’s secrets than the world 
has seen before. But it is an age that is preparing 
the way for new and not less cogent theistic argu- 
ments ; an age which is in some respects giving strong 
and reassuring answers to old and vexed questions, 
even though it be raising new queries of its own. It 
is a time when one of the first scientists of the age, 
the late Benjamin Peirce, can say: “ Is this magnifi- 
cent display of ideality a human delusion; or is it a 
divine record? The heavens and the earth have 
spoken to declare the glory of God. It is not a tale 
told by an idiot, signifying nothing, It is the poem 
of an infinite imagination, signifying Immortality.” 

But however men question and answer, we should 
never forget that it is not the “ time-spirit,” but God, 
that controls the universe. Though believers should 
be fewer than in the dark days at the end of the 
eighteenth century, or in the Restoration in England, 
or before the Reformation, though all should deny, 
God and truth would remain. There have been 
many ages and many waves of feeling, surging this 
way and that; but behind them all is He with whom 
a thousand years are as one day; and who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are some questions which we are prompt to con- 
fess that we cannot answer, If we are asked to show 
how an aimless mob can be made as effective as a 
well-disciplined military organization; how a man can 
do as good work without preparation as with it; how it 
is possible to gain the best advantages of a strong cur- 
rent by heading against it, while it runs in the direction 
we would pursue,—we have no hesitation in saying, 
that we have nothing to say; that is, nothing more than 
to say, ‘“ We give it up.” A request of this character, 
before which we stand speechless, comes to us from a 
Canada correspondent, who writes : 

Will you kindly, through your “ Notes on Open Letters,” 
give me some hints how to make a weekly teachers’-meeting 
interesting where the simultaneous lesson plan is not followed ? 
In our school we last year followed the International series; 
but this year we decided not to use it. The difficulty is now 
being felt, to make our meeting profitable and interesting. 
Perhaps you can suggest some topics that might be brought 
forward. 


The only help we can suggest to you is indicated in 





The lights of God draw nigh.” 


the old story of the Yankee’s counsel to the traveler 


Browning, whom some accept as peculiarly the poet | emphatic counsel to you. 
of the time, has never swerved from those lines in 
Paracelsus, which are said to be favorites with 


A school of forty classes with 
one lesson for all, has at least forty times the power of 
the same school with a separate lesson for each of the 
classes. And as to a teachers’-meeting where each 
teacher has an independent lesson, it would seem like a 
farce—if it were not for the serious aspects of the mis- 
take which has made such a gathering a possibility. It 
is said that in the Abyssinian Church the entire Book 
of Psalms is included for reading in the ordinary funeral 
service. But to get through with the service in a rea- 
sonable time, a large number of priests is commonly 
secured, and the ritual is divided among them, so that 
each one has a fair share, and all read aloud at one and 
the same time. How would it do to try that plan in 
your school? Let each teacher recite his or her lesson in 
the teachers’-meeting at the same time. We see no bet- 
ter way than that of getting good out of an attempt to 
come together for the common study of a Babel-series of 
lessons. 


It is a gratification and an encouragement to editors 
to learn that what they have written has been a means 
of good to their readers. Indeed, it would be hard to 
keep on writing for others without ever a word of 
acknowledgment or cheer in response. Readers of The 
Sunday School Times have never been lacking in a 
readiness to express their appreciation of any helpful 
work to them in its cclumns; and this fact has had much 
to do with keeping up the spirit and tone of its editorial 
writing. It has not, however, been the habit of this 
journal to give a place in its columns to kind assurances 
from its readers that its work has not been in vain. But 
the call for a republication of its leading editorial articles 
in a more permanent form has been so many times 
repeated, that it would seem hardly right to pay no 
attention to the suggestion. We give a place, therefore, 
to this request, as it comes in its latest form from the 
Rev. Dr. M. M. G. Dana, of St. Paul, Minnesota, as fol- 
lows: 

I have long been tempted to write you how I have felt about 
the editorials of your excellent paper, and the embarrassment 
their signal worth has occasioned me. As from week to week 
I have read them, I have marvelled at their exceptional merit, 
have been impressed with their timeliness, and charmed by 
their epigrammatic titles. Then I have been thrown into a 
study as to who wields this trenchant suggestive pen, for cer- 
tainly, if I do not misjudge, they must have moved others by 
their winsomeness and power, and led the thoughtful reader to 
return to them again and again. It has caused me no little 
worry as to the best method of preserving them, for they had 
more than a passing appropriateness and value. The lesson 
helps, so rich and instructive, I could utilize as the weeks came 
and went; but not so with the editorials, for these had a wider 
application and a more abiding interest. Who could in cold 
blood consign to destruction or oblivion such well-remembered 
themes, so apily and forcibly unfolded, as *‘ Living More Lives 
than One,” “ The One Man Power,” “‘ What to Do with Our 
Environment,” ‘‘The Testing of Character,’ “‘Self-Will and 
Obedience,’ “‘The Act and the Life,’ “Silent Times;” 
“Minorities Right and Wrong,” “ The East and West in Life,” 
“The Perils of Prayer,” *“‘Heroism in Unfought Battles,” 
“Concealment in Disclosure,” “ Goodness the Best Greatness,” 
“Laying Broad Foundations,” “Saints Uncanonized,” ete. 
Yet how to preserve them in a shape to have them easily 
at command for perusal, or so as to preserve them for future 
re-reading, is the problem | cannot solve satisfactorily. There- 
fore I have, without further waiting, made bold herewith to 
suggest to you whether they cannot be gathered up and pub- 
lished in a volume. It would prove not only a readable one, 
but a most inspiring and informing one. These editorials are 
really essays on subjects of recurring importance, and bear 
directly on the spirit and questions that enter in the Christian 
life of our times. They ought to be preserved, and would form 
a volume possessing a charm and permanent interest equaled 
by no collection of essays since those published years ago from 
the pen of “The Country Parson.” You will pardon the sug- 
gestion, and if I voice the feeling of other readers of your 
columns, you may deem it worth while to heed it, and put in 
our hands, in an attractive form, that which, [ am confident, 
many would esteem it a privilege to possess. 

It is quite possible that some of the editorials thus 
spoken of so kindly will be grouped in classes, according 
to their logical connection, and published in book form 
by and by. The propriety of this course has been sug- 
gested by many similar requests of the above nature. 
The chief difficulty in the way is that of finding the time, 
amid the pressure of fresh editorial duties, day by day, 
for the compilation and arranging of the material avail- 
able. Ifthe work is finally attended to, our readers 
shall have due notice accordingly. 
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STORM. 
BY PROFESSOR STEPHEN G. BARNES, 


A traveler o’er the weary western plain 

Gained distant sight of heaven-kissing peaks, 
Whose lofty heads seemed far to rise above 

The rude attack of any earthly storm, 

But no! fB’en as he gazed there gathered fast 
The messengers of elemental wrath. 

Thick darkness blotted out from mortal sight 
The topmost peak, and thunder’s awful peal 
Bespoke concussion dire of fiercest strife. 

Sad, that the highest earth can show, must bear 
The stress and shame and wreck of angry war, 
The traveler mused in bitterness on fate 

And pain and death—when lo! his path had reached 
The place of storm, and all around he saw 

Not torn and blasted witnesses of wrath, 

Not e’en the mountain’s hard and rugged shapes, 
But, soft as wool, and white as light of sun, 

That livery supreme of heaven, the snow. 


Earth has its storms for all; no height secure 

From blackest cloud and Sternest thunder peal. 

Yet fear thou not, my soul! For every storm 

May bring new peace. Black clouds not always are 

The smoke of hell. See thou in them, faint heart, 

The hiding-place of Love unknowable. 

And when the thunder of God’s voice has ceased, 

And from the heaven above breaks in the light 

Of that glad day which knows no shadowing cloud, 

Thou shalt behold thyself, not torn and marred, 

Nor even see the rude and shapeless waste— 

So long familiar to thy harassed thought, 

But over all that robe of purest white 

Which is the righteousness of saints ; that robe 

Which first from heaven came to sinful earth 

Amid the struggle of the darkest hour 

The world has ever seen, when on the Mount 

Of Calvary the awful storm of wrath 

Divine swept over him who once for all 

Did conquer storm and wreck, and evermore 

Doth pray for all his own, that faith fail not. 
Towa College. 





THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The sixth chapter of 2 Samuel records the bring- 
ing forth of the Ark of the Lord from the obscurity in 
which it had been suffered to jie for the last seventy 
years, and the establishment of God’s sanctuary at Zion. 
In order to understand the full meaning of this transac- 
tion, it will be necessary to recall what the Ark was, and 
what was the occasion due the significance of its removal 
from Shiloh, and its long-continued absence from the 
sanctuary from that time forward. 

Immediately after the formal ratification of the cov- 
enant between Jehovah and Israel at Mount Sinai 
(Exod. 24), by sacrifice and the sacred meal par. 
taken of by the representatives of the people in God's 
immediate presence, Moses was directed to come up into 
the mountain, and receive God’s covenants. And the 
first direction given was for the preparation of a sanctu- 
ary that Jehovah might dwell among them (25. 8); and 
the first thing appointed to be made for this purpose was 
the Ark (v. 10) with its mercy-seat (v. 17), of which the 
Lord said to Moses (v. 22), ‘‘ There I will meet with thee, 
and I will commune with thee from above the mercy- 
seat, from between the two cherubim, which are upon 
the ark of the testimony, of all things which I will give 
thee in commandment unto the children of Israel.” 
Nothing had as yet been said about the tabernacle, or 
the altar, or sacrifices, or the priesthood. All this was 
secondary and subordinate to the first essential matter, 
which was the presence of God himself as represented 
and pledged inthe Ark. The tabernacle was to contain 
the Ark, and it was the house of God, not merely because 
it was dedicated to sacred uses, but because he who had 
graciously linked his presence with the Ark dwelt in it. 
The altar, the sacrifices, and the priesthood were for the 
worship of Him who was enthroned above the cherubim 
that were upon the Ark. The one thing fundamental to 
the Mosaic sanctuary was the immediate residence of 
God in it; and the visible symbol and token of this 
divine inhabitation was the Ark. 

When, therefore, the ungodliness of Israel and the 
gross iniquity of Eli’s sons, the priests, was punished by 
suffering the Ark of God to be captured by the Philis- 
tines, this was an event of the direst significance. Ii, 
was not merely that in the adverse fortunes of war 3 
precious and highly valued treasure had been lost, am 
ancient and sacred relic which was devoutly prized, and 
had hitherto been sacredly guarded. 
lutely irreparable loss. It was truly said by Eli’s daugh- 
ter-in-law in her anguish, “The glory is departed from 


It was an abso- | 


Israel” (1 Sam. 4: 21,22), The Psalmist correctly inter- 
preted it (Psa. 78: 60, 61), “ He forsook the tabernacle 
of Shiloh, the tent which he placed among men; and 
delivered his strength into captivity, and his glory into 
the enemy’s hand.” When the Ark was taken away, 
Jehovah himself was gone. The tabernacle was thence- 
forward an empty shell; the priests ministered before a 
vacant shrine. Shiloh was no longer the seat of God’s 
sanctuary, as it had been since the days of Joshua, 
Samuel, who had been taken thither in his childhood 
by his pious mother, that he might abide there forever 
1 Sam. 1: 22), now went back to his ancestral home in 
tamah (7:17). 

No new ark was made to take the place of the old. 
This was impossible. Another chest might have been 
made of the same pattern and dimensions, and it could 
have been similarly overlaid with gold. Like figures of 
golden cherubim could have been set above it. It might 
have been exactly reproduced in material and form; 
but this newly framed model would not have been THE 
ARK. It not only would have lacked the antiquity, the 
Mosaic origin, the venerated associations, but it would 
have been absolutely divested of that which gave the 
Ark its real significance and value, the identical tables 
of the law engraved by God’s own finger, and the ineffa- 
ble presence of God himself which ever attended it. 
Hence, while Solomon built his temple after an enlarged 
pattern of the tabernacle, reproducing its sacred apart- 
ments and furniture on a grander scale, with new altars 
and lavers and candlesticks and table of shew-bread 
and figures of cherubim (1 Kings 6: 23; 7: 23, 38, 48, 
etc.), the Ark remained the same (8: 1, 4, 9), there was 
but this one ark, absolutely unique, throughout the whole 
of Israel’s history from the time of their encampment at 
Sinai until its final destruction in the overthrow of 
Jerusalem and the temple by Nebuchadnezzar. With- 
out this Ark, there could, in the strict Mosaic sense of 
the term, be no sanctuary, no house of God, where he 
actually dwelt in the midst of his people, and met with 
them. The unity of the Ark necessarily carried with it 
the unity of the sanctuary. It was with this one hal- 
lowed article alone that the presence of Jehovah was 
indissolubly bound. Unbelieving critics may deny the 
reality of these divine manifestations in conjunction with 
the Ark, as much as they please. They may account it 
all a superstitious fancy. But they cannot deny nor 
explain away the fact that this was Israel’s fixed and 
abiding belief. And all their allegations that there were 
numerous sanctuaries in Israel which were held to be 
equally legitimate until the reign of King Josiah, under 
whom the law of a single central sanctuary was for the 
first time enacted and enforced, are proved to be futile 
by this one undeniable fact. There was but the one 
material symbol with which Jehovah’s presence was 
believed to be constantly associated by his own appoint- 
ment. This wasthe Ark. No spot and no building but 
that which contained the Ark was reckoned the dwelling- 
place of God. He might on extraordinary occasions 
manifest himself elsewhere. In the absence of a legiti- 
mate sanctuary, he might be invoked and worshiped else- 
where. But the existence of one, and only one, house 
of God, is a necessary corollary from the existence of but 
one ark of God; and if the Ark was Mosaic, which can- 
not be intelligently disputed, so must the law of the 
unity of the sanctuary be. This law may have been 
temporarily in abeyance, and it may have been sinfully 
disregarded, but the antiquity of the law and its Mosaic 
origin is by this single fact triumphantly established. 


What the Ark was in Israel’s esteem, and what the 
sacred historian believed it to be, is sufficiently apparent 
from his narrative. God’s presence is represented to be 
as firmly linked with it by the statements of the history 
as by the enactments of the law. Israel, fighting des- 
perately with the Philistines, has the Ark of Jehovah 
brought from Shiloh to the field of battle, “that He may 
come among us, and may save us out of the hand of our 
enemies” (1 Sam. 4: 3); just as Moses, when the Ark set 
forward, said, “ Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies be 
scattered; and let them that hate thee flee before thee ” 
(Num. 10:35). The Philistines were alarmed at the 
accession of this formidable ally to the opposing army, 
and exclaimed (v. 8), “ Who shall deliver us frém these 
mighty gods that smote the Egyptians with all the 
plagues?” of which they had heard. When they car- 
ried the Ark in triumph to the temple of Dagon, God 
| went with it, and speedily turned their triumph into a 
most humiliating defeat. He who had punished Israel 
by the loss of the Ark, and scourged them by giving them 
| over into the hands of the Philistines, now in turn pun- 





ished the Philistines for their insolent impiety (Isa. 10: 
| 5-12). Dagon, their god, was first prostrated, then 
| broken in pieces before the Ark (1 Sam. 5: 3, 4); anda 





destructive plague was divinely sent upon the city (v. 6), 
so that an anxious consultation was held what to do with 


the Ark of the God of Israel. For seven months it was — 


sent about from place to place (6: 1); for they were loath 
to part with their hard-earned and coveted trophy, and 
they were slow to admit that the disasters that befell 
them were to be traced to Jehovah’s hand. But wherever 
the Ark was taken, it brought with it plagues and 
destruction, until they were forced to return it to the 
land of Israel, but in a way which furnished a fresh 
proof that Jehovah had done them this great evil, and 
that it was no chance that happened to them (v. 9). The 
men of the priestly city of Beth-shemesh rejoiced at the 
return of the Ark, hastily concluding that now the breach 
between Jehovah and his people was at an end (v. 13). 
It was received with devout religious services. The 
Levites, who were the legally appointed bearers of the 
Ark (Num. 4: 5, 15), took it down from the Philistine 
cart, and burnt-offerings and sacrifices were offered 
before it to Jehovah (v. 15). 


But the irreverent sacrilege, of which they were guilty, 
of looking into the Ark, or atit, divested of its prescribed 
coverings, brought a fresh plague upon the Beth-shemites 
themselves. And now the men of Beth-shemesh were in 
the same state of excited alarm and perplexity as the 
Philistines had been. Their question was how to get 
rid of the Ark, which they had just received with so much 
delight and ceremony. “Who is able to stand before 
Jehovah, this holy God? and to whom shall he go up 
from us?” (v. 20). The presence of Jehovah was intol- 
erable; for it was one of wrath and judgment. The Ark 
brought no blessings with it; only plagues and destruc- 
tion emanated from it. It was not taken back to Shiloh, 
which the Lord had in a most significant manner aban- 
doned. It was not taken to Nob, to which the Mosaic 
tabernacle was now transferred; for he had forsaken 
this “tent which he placed among men.” No new 
sanctuary was divinely indicated for its reception. It 
was simply laid away in a private house, and a young 
man set apart to guard it (7:1). The priests of Eli’s 
house did not gather about it there to renew the ancient 
worship; for they too had been cast off. Twenty years 
passed while the Ark continued in this obscurity ; “ and 
all the house of Israel lamented after Jehovah” (7: 2), 
But even then Samuel assembled them not at the house 
of Abinadab, but at Mizpeh, in the vicinity of Ebenezer, 
where the Ark had been lost on that fatal day of disaster 
and rout. 

This long neglect of the Ark from the time of Eli to 
that of David, from its removal from Shiloh to its trans- 
portation to Zion, is utterly unaccountable but upon one 
hypothesis, and that is the explanation afforded by the 
sacred writers themselves, namely, that the Lord had for 
the time withdrawn the visible manifestation from Israel. 
The breach between Jehovah and his people, created by 
their transgressions, had not yet been healed. And until 
this was done, he would not again establish his dwelling 
in the midst of them. It cannot be because Samuel was 
ignorant of the existence of the Ark, or of its sacred sig- 
nificance. For he was brought up in the temple at 
Shiloh, where the Ark of God was, and there it was 
within its hallowed precincts that Jehovah had first 
revealed himself to him, and foretold the desolation of 
the sanctuary because of the iniquity practiced there by 
the degenerate priests. It cannot be because the Leviti- 
cal law was not yet in existence, and the sacredness with 
which it surrounded the Ark was not yet popularly 
ascribed to it. For the facts already above recited 
demonstrate the contrary. It isnot because the Ark was 
slightingly regarded, that it was for so long a time suf- 
fered to slumber in silence, but for precisely the opposite 
reason. It was invested with such terrible sacredness 
that it had become an object of dread, and Israel did not 
dare approach it. They were afraid to come near this 
symbol of Jehovah s presence, and they therefore 
remained at a distance from it. 


The critics, who deny the Mosaic origin of the Leviti- 
cal institutions, are obliged to assume that two mutually 
inconsistent accounts of this anomalous period are 
blended in the books of Samuel: one which ignores the 
Levitical law entirely, and another which seeks to recon- 
cile the history with it. But the fact is that there is no 


| inconsistency in the narrative whatever. It is only 


inconsistent with the theory of the critics. All the facts 
are entirely harmonious with one another, and with the 
pre-existence of the Mosaic law. They merely declare 
Israel’s sin, and the frown of the Lord which rested 
upon them in consequence. 

Now, however, the long term of the Lord's displeasure 
is ended, and the way is prepared for him to return with 
his power and grace to his people, to renew the symbol 
of his presence, and to fix his residence again in the 
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midst of them, That the hindrances were not removed 
by the penitent assemblage at Mizpeh (1 Sam., chap. 7) 
appears from the fact added immediately after Chapter 8, 
that the people insisted upon having a king, notwith- 
standing the fact that Samuel disapproved of it, and that 
the Lord interpreted it as a rejection of himself. Even 
then, however, if Saul and the people had listened to 
Samuel’s earnest admonition (12: 13-15, 20-25), all might 
still have been well. But Saul’s repeated transgression 
soon led to his total rejection by the Lord; and the 
remainder of his reign was occupied with a bitter and 
relentless pursuit of David, whom the Lord had chosen 
in his stead, Upon the death of Saul, Judah hastened 
to make their submission to the Lord’s anointed; but 
the remaining tribes, though aware that Jehovah had 
made choice of David (2 Sam. 5: 2), stubbornly with- 
held their allegiance from him. Now, however, they 
had accepted as king the man after God's own heart, 
who was minded to rule them in the fear of the Lord. 
Their self-will and opposition to the will of God in the 
matter of the kingdom was now ended. The alienation 
of Jehovah was removed. And David’s first care, upon 
his being established as king over all Israel, in which 
he was most heartily seconded by the people at large, 
was to have the Ark brought to his capital, and set up 
there in an appropriate sanctuary, so that he might 
reign under the shadow of the Almighty : Jehovah the 
real king of Israel, and David ruling simply as his vice- 
gerent. Jehovah thus returns once more to Israel, and 
takes up his abode in the midst of his people. The 
return of the Ark is not merely the bringing forth into 
notice of a long-neglected and sacred vessel belonging 
to the sanctuary; it is the coming back of God himself 
to a people whom he had temporarily forsaken, 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
JOTTINGS. 


What is a “banner” state? Perhaps, among other 


things, one that pays in full its pledges to the conven- 
tion. Why not? 


The Rev. A. E. Dunning of Massachusetts, and Pro- 
fessor J. I. D. Hinds of Tennessee, are the youngest 
members of the new Lesson Committee, 


“Will those who cannot sit down and keep quiet 
please have mercy upon those who can?” was the form 
of President Blake’s request for better order. 


Mr. E, Payson Porter's travels, in his work of organi- 
zation, during the past three years, reached from the far 
South to Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland. 


Dr. CG. R. Blackall, as presiding officer at branch 
meetings, as committee man, and as leader of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, was a most helpful member of the 
convention, 


Delegates who have reached home safely, will now 
have time to recall with what patience, courtesy, and 
efficiency they were served by Mr. Ed. S. Wagoner, of 
the railroad committee. 


Chancellor 8S. H. Blake, of the Dominion of Canada, 
one of the new members of the lesson committee, teaches 
the lesson every week to four or five hundred Toronto 
Sunday-schoo! teachers. 


In bringing Dr. Vincent so the platform, at an early 
session of the convention, Mr. B. F. Jacobs spoke of him 
as the one whom they couldn't make a bishop because 
God had already made him a king. 


The attractive credential certificates were designed by 
Secretary Joseph B. Phipps, whose blackboard illustra- 
tions, as published in different periodicals, have made 
his name familiar to thousands of teachers. 


Texas sent to the convention a vigorous delegation, 
including the Hon. Ira H. Evans, who at intervals occu- 
pied the president’s chair, and the Hon. J. M. McCoy, 
who rendered good service in the committee room. 

The “ louder” delegate was at the convention. Why 
cannot he be persuaded to take a front seat? As a 
prominent preacher once said, “ There are some phases 
of thought and feeling that a man don’t want to yell.” 


The only one who voted against retaining Mr. L. H. 
Biglow as treasurer of the convention, was Mr. Biglow 
himself. He wished to retire from the office so long 





held by him, but was too good a citizen not to submit to 
the majority. 


The first International lesson committee was appointed 
at the Indianapolis convention in 1872, and the second 
at the Atlanta convention in 1878. During the two 
terms, covering twelve years, its secretary, Dr. Warren 
Randolph, attended every one of its meetings. 


Of all the long journeys made by members of the 
lesson committee in order to attend its meetings, the 
longest was that from New Orleans to Montreal, made 
by the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer. Membership in the 
lesson committee confers honor—and work as well. 


Just now is a good time for an apology from that 
thoughtless delegate who announced that Mr. Porter had 
made a mistake of 400,000 in the footings of the statisti- 
cal tables. On the authority of an expert at figures, it 
can be stated that the footings, as given, were correct. 


It is not often that a convention is favored with such 
a galaxy of well-known primary class teachers as Mrs. 
John A. Miller (Faith Latimer), Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy, Miss Lucy J. Rider, Mrs. F. M. Harris 
(Hope Ledyard), Mrs. Mary C. Cutler, and Mrs. J. 8S. 
Ostrander. 


Indian Territory did not propose to yield its privilege 
of bearing a share of the cost of the work proposed for 
the next three years. In answering the roll-call of 
states, the Rev. J. S. Murrow responded with an annual 
contribution from the Indians “ to help Christianize the 
white man.” 


The Rev. H. J. Becker of California, following the 
Rev. Dr. M. B. Wharton of Georgia, in response to the 
addresses of welcome, claimed for his state all the beau- 
tiful flowers and luscious fruits that kad been carefully 
enumerated for Georgia, and made but the one addition— 
persimmons, 


The bazaar or room for the exhibition of Sunday- 
school books, periodicals, and other requisites, was not 
overcrowded with yisitors. Publishers are so quick to 
utilize the mails, that most delegates had already received 
at their homes specimens of pretty much everything to 
be seen there. 


The Rev. Dr. J. K. Hazen, of Richmond, the Sunday- 
school editor of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
impressed those associated with him in committee work 
as a man of quiet, good judgment, caring more that 
good work should be done than that he should be made 
prominent in it. 


It is not an easy matter to lead, in congregational 
singing, such audiences as met daily in the Opera House. 
But Professor C. C. Case of Chautauqua fame, upon 
whom this burden mostly fell, not only did the work 
well, but was a good object-lesson to all leaders of Sunday- 
school singing present. 


Specific prayer in behalf of those who prepare lesson 
helps was requested by one who has been in this work 
for a dozen years, and who feels its responsibilities. If 
the divine guidance and help are needed by every 
teacher, how much more by those who direct the thought 
of hundreds of thousands of teachers. 


It was good to look at the upturned faces of the hun- 
dreds of young men delegates, as they were seen from 
the platform. Manly determination, and a keen appre- 
ciation of any good points made by the speakers, could 
be recognized in every countenance. It was an inspir- 
ing audience in its quick response to the appeals of the 
speakers. 


Concerning the number of denominations represented 
at the convention, “ There are twenty-five,” said some 
one. “ There ere more,” said Delegate Reynolds, of Llli- 
nois, “ I’ll bet—[applause] “ No, I won’t dbet”—[{more 
applause]. And when the uproar had ceased, Mr. Rey- 
nolds very shrewdly rebuked the convention for applaud- 
ing betting. 


Through his impressive solo singing at the convention, 
Mr. C. O. Excell won the hearts of the delegates. His 
aim seemed to be to sing the truth into the hearts of his 
hearers, rather than to make any display of himself. 
While one or two of his selections were peculiarly unfor- 
tunate for such a gathering, in the main he filled his 
place admirably. 


Mr. James F. Huber had already rendered Kentucky 





Association, and later as General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; but as a member of the 
entertainment committee he had an opportunity to serve 
the whole country, and hundreds will bear witness that 
he improved it well. 


The name of B. F. Jacobs, when announced to the 
convention as a member of the lesson committee, as well 
as when named as chairman of the incoming executive 
committee, was greeted with ringing applause. His un- 
tiring energy, his warm heart and strong will, make him 
an accepted leader. There is but one real Jacobs—and 
he cannot be counterfeited. 


The cost of transporting the delegates to and from 
their homes could not have been less than $25,000. 
When they had already paid out so much money to hear 
about and discuss the work, how was it that it seemed so 
hard to get them to pledge $3,000 a year to carry on the 
work, Five dollars per annum from each of the delegates 
would have netted $5,000 a year for the cause. 


Why was not a single meeting called to order in time? 
Things went splendidly after they were started, but they 
were always behind-hand at the opening. That wasa 
poor illustration of wise Sunday-school methods. A 
superintendent ought to start his school at the appointed 
moment, even if he is the only person present. So it 
ought to be with the minister in his church service. 


If any new evidence of the Chinaman’s willingness to 
pay liberally for his religious privileges were needed, it 
could be found in the money pledges made at the con- 
vention by a number of Sunday-school classes composed 
of Chinamen. A lessonin giving might well be learned 
by most American Sunday-school scholars (and teach- 
ers) from the much traduced yellow man of the Pacific 
Coast. 


“ Reserves to the front!” was the ringing order quoted 
by Chancellor Blake in one of his speeches. The 
strength of an army—of any organization—may, in a 
sense, be measured by its reserve-power; but the value 
of this reserve-power is in its being ready when needed. 
This is an hour when all the resources of Christianity 
ought to be brought to the front in the conflict with the 
powers of evil. 


A most commendable feature was the uniform excel: 
lence of the addresses. With hardly an exception they 
were of a high grade of merit. Short, pithy and to the 
point, well delivered and well received. It was a pity 
that the press of important business prevented the 
delivery of some of the addresses. How rich the feast 
prepared for the delegates was, may be inferred from the 
fact that fifty prominent speakers, male and female, were 
on the programme. 


Although there were times of very animated discussion 
at the convention, there was no ill feeling manifested ; 
and the tender brothers who were afraid that -“ great 
harm” had been done by a frank expression of views, 
might have spared themselves all their uneasiness. 
Those who were directly opposed to one another as to 
certain proposed measures, will still remain the best of 
friends. There can be a greater freedom in Christian 
fellowship than many good people suppose. 


Louisville hospitality was not even as much taxed as 
it wished to be. Indeed, the announcement was made 
from the platform that the good people of the city had 
prepared accommodations for two or three times the 
number of delegates they were called upon to entertain, 
and visitors without stopping-places were urged to apply 
at once to the entertainment committee. Not the least 
enjoyable feature of the occasion to many strangers was 
the cordial welcome they received in the homes of the 
citizens. 


Although better known in the field of secular educa- 
tion, the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, the new president 
of the International Convention, is by no means new to 
Sunday-school work. He was the presiding officer at 
the last Massachusetts Sunday-school Convention, and he 
now holds offices in several New England Sunday-school 
organizations. Being also president of the National 
Educational Association, Mr. Bicknell is closely identified 
with the cause of education, on both its secular and its 
religious side. 


If the question be one of crops and timber, it may be 
well enough to dwell at length upon “ our vast terri- 
tory,” as big as “four states of New York,” ete. But 
since the crop for which Sunday-school workers toil ig 





good service, first as Secretary of the State Sunday-school 


souls, New York City is of even greater value just now ag 
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a field of labor than Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, Utah, and 
Wyoming put together, as they number only 842,665 
souls, while little Manhattan Island has over 1,000,000 
people crowded on it, 





The laying of a burden of responsibility upon any man 
should make that man feel the need of, and seek, divine 
guidance; but when one serving upon a committee or 
elsewhere urges as a plea for the adopting of his par- 
ticular mode of procedure that he has “prayed al] 
night” over the matter to be considered, he hardly fails 
to make the impression that, after all, he rests largely 
upon faith in bis own plans. If the Lord Aas pointed 
out a way to you, hold to it firmly, but don’t use as an 
argument the amount of praying that you have done. 


One of the recommendations of the out-going execu- 
tive committee in its report made to the convention, 
read: “That the sum of —— thousand per annum, for 
the next three years, be raised by this c mvention to 
carry forward the work.” It was urged that a specific 
amount be stated, but the majority favored indefinite- 
nes:. A good minority were, however, one in sentiment 
with the mistaken delegate who moved “ that the blank 
be left out,’—and the states will do well to keep that 
motion in mind when reporting to the treasurer. Here- 
tofure too many of the states have left the “ blank ” in. 


Not the least enjoyable accessory of the convention 
was the journey to and fro. What could be more pleas- 
ant than a comfortable Pullman car, full of kindred 
spirits, interchanging happy and helpful thoughts? On 
the way home, one company was just singing, “[ need 
Thee every hour,” as the opening hymn for morning 
prayer, when they rushed into the darkness of a tunnel. 
But before the hymn was done, out they dashed into the 
light. Fit symbol, this, of the Christian’s experience. If 
he begins to sing in the light, let him not cease when 
darkness comes for a season; for the longest tunnel has 
an end. 


Speaking of the growing union of the country in 
Christian effort which has come to make the line of loca! 
distinct’ ons chiefly imaginary, the Rev. Dr. M. B. 
Wharton of Georgia told the following story: On the 
northern border of North Carolina an old woman lived, 
many years ago, close to the Virginialine. In course of 
time a new state survey was ordered and the boundary- 
line was shifted, so that she woke one morning to find 
herself an inhabitant of the Old Dominion. “I’m 
mighty glad of that,” she said, seeing the new line of 
boundary stakes; “I alwus know’d North Caroliny was 
onhealthy.” 


The ever-ready Jacobs was readier than ever with his 
quick turns and retorts. “I haven’t known substitutes 
so popular since the war,” said he, when the presenta- 
tion of all sorts of substitutes and amendments was 
impeding the course of business. “ How much will you 
give?” was his suggested response to a fraternal telegram 
that came in while the convention funds were being 
raised. Regarding the pledging of funds, he said: “ Illi- 
nois will give one-tenth of what this convention gives, 
be it $100 or $100,000.” And again, “ We didn’t hang 
the map of Illinois on the wall there; we didn’t want to 
make you ashamed.” 


It was hard for the man of generous impulses to resist 
the appeals for money to carry on and broaden the work 
of organization, especially when the needs were pre- 
sented by men of strong personal magnetism such as 
B. F. Jacobs and William Reynolds, It was to the 
credit of delegates that under the enthusiasm of the 
moment they called out, from one state and another, 
“Double our contribution.” ‘Our state accepts the 
assessment, and adds fifty per cent.” ‘The grand old 
state of —— does not propose to be behind the others, and 
pledges $——, with more if necessary.” It is a pity that 
such pledges cannot always be reckoned at their face 
value, but experience has so taught. See to it that the 
honor and integrity of your state is preserved by its full 
“payment of its pledges. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


POOR LITTLE ME. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


This was Nanny Fosbrooke’s pet name with her own 
family. It came from one day when she was a little 


ing to take an early train for the country. It is never 
pleasant to be waked before you are ready. None of the 
children enjoyed it; but Nanny liked it least of all, and 
she was so exceedingly sorry for herself that it made 
every one laugh. 

“Poor little me! I’m so sleepy,” she kept saying. 
“Poor little me! I wish I could go to bed again.” 
Always from that day Jack and Gill, her brother and 
sister, teased her about it; even papa and mamma would 
at times call her “ Poor Little Me,” for there was a good 
deal in Nanny’s ways and habits to remind them of the 
name, 

She was really a healthy, happy child, with nothing 
to trouble her beyond the occasional interruptions and 
vexations which all children and grown people must 
have, Butshe had this twist in her temper, which other- 
wise was a good one,—the tendency to feel injured. She 
was always pitying herself, and suspecting or inventing 
reasons why she ought to be pitied. Gill, whose real 
name was the old-fashioned English Gillian, used to say 
that Nanny was never so unhappy as when she couldn't 
find anything to be unhappy about; and there was a 
grain of truth in the remark. 

Here is one of Nanny’s days as a specimen of the rest. 
She woke up feeling unusually happy, for she had slept 
well; and sound rest almost always ensures a cheerful 
waking. She looked about the pretty room which she 
had to herself, and there was something to be glad and 
thankful for from the first moment, for some girls do not 
have pretty rooms to themselves. The sun shone in at 
the blinds, and cast dancing yellow lights on the wall ; 
it was going to be a beautiful day. 

Alas! before Nanny was half dressed her comb flew 
out of her fingers, as she was busy at her hair, dropped 
heavily on the floor, and broke in two. 
one of ivory, and Nanny valued it. 

“There!” she said, * that’s all because Gill borrowed 
my black one, and forgot to bring it back. I do wish she 
would leave my things alone.” She seized her dress, 
and, whisking the skirt over her head, caught it in a nail 
and tore it. Here was a fresh misfortune, for the house- 
hold rule was that whoever tore dresses must mend them. 

“Poor little me!” thought Nanny. “There goes a 
whole hour out of my half-holiday, and I shan’t have time 
to half learn my French. Mr. Le Dernier will give me 
an imperfect mark, and Emily Allen wiil get ahead, and 
I shall miss the prize at examination. Oh dear! oh dear! 
how unfortunate lam! I wish mother wouldn’t make 
such rules; none of the other girls’ mothers do. Mrs. 
Allen always mends Emily’s things for her. It isn’t a 
bit fair.” 

She had put on another dress while these thoughts ran 
through her mind, and now she knelt down to say he: 
prayers. It was a habit. Nanny would have felt it 
strange and wrong to go down to breakfast without 
prayer; but all the time that one-half of her mind was 
saying ‘Our Father,” the other half had strayed away 
from the solemn words, and was busy with thoughts o! 
the torn dress and the hardship of having to mend it 
And what a sad thing and a loss this divided attention 
was to Nanny! Ifshe had fixed her mind, and had asked 
God earnestly and simply to make her patient and good, 
and equal to whatever little trials might be coming to 
her, how much happier her day might have been. 

She was a little late in getting down stairs, and received 
a reproof in consequence. It was a gentle one, but 
Nanny took it ungently. She shrugged her shoulders, 
pouted, and looked so sullen that her father noticed it, 
and said sharply, “ Ask your mother’s pardon, Nanny, 
and don’t let me see you so late again.” 


It was a new 


In another minute, just as Nanny mumbled her 
apology, Gill came in, also late. She, too, had a reproof, 
more severe than Nanny’s, because her mother was 
already vexed; but she took it so sweetly, and said, “ I’m 
very sorry, mamma, I didn’t mean to be late, but I forgot 
to wind my watch last night,” in such an apologetic 
tone, that both father and mother smiled on her. And 
Nanny thought, “There, that is always the way! Gill 
was later than I, but nobody was angry with her a bit.” 
Nanny was quite unconscious of the effect of her own 
manner upon the manners of other people. 


After breakfast Nanny confessed the totn dress; but 
instead of bidding her go and mend it, Mrs. Fosbrooke 
said kindly: “I am sorry, dear; but for this once Anne 
shall mend it for you, because I know you ars working 
hard for the French examination.” So all Nanny’s 
resentful feelings were heed)+ss, and if she had only 
waited patiently she need noi have had them at all. 

However, by this time her mood had grown so “ con- 
trary ” that even this unexpected good fortune could not 





girl of six, and they all had to rouse at five in the morn- | 


lift her out of it. At dinner, as it happened, Jack heiped 
himself to the orange on which she had fixed her affec- 


tions, and Nanny thought, “ That’s the way it always 
is!” and feel vexed. 

Mamma sent heron an errand, and she thereby missed 
a visit from Emily Allen. That was another wrong. 
Her canary got out of his cage, and she was a long time 
catching it. That was another wrong. Somehow Nanny 
was sure that it was Gill’s fault, though Gill stoutly denied 
having touched the door. They had a long dispute; 
Nanny got to crying, and that gave her a headache 
which forced her to go early to bed, so that when the 
family had a sudden chance to go over toa neighbor's 
in the evening and see a night-blooming cereus in 
flower, Nanny was fast asleep, and knew nothing of it 
till next morning. This seemed to her the cruellest 
thing of all. 

It was about a week after this “unfortunate day” 
when Nanny, coming home from school, was amazed to 
see a valise on the piazza, which she recognized as her 
own. There were her initials on the end, and it was 
packed and locked. And behind it stood mamma, hold- 
ing the door half open. 

“My dear,” she said, “ I ran down to meet you, and to 
tell you not to come in. Gill has diphtheria, the doctor 
thinks, and you and Jack must keep away till we see 
how it goes. Jack is to stay at school as a boarder, and 
papa is coming in a few minutes to take you over to 
Aunt Martha's.” 

“Oh!” cried Nanny in dismay, “I would rather go 
anywhere than to Aunt Martha’s. It’s so—so sort of stiff 
there, and so horrid,” 

“I’m sorry, dear child, but it was the best plan we 
could think of in this confusion. Aunt Martha seems 
formal, | know, and she is not used to young people, but 
she is kind at heart. And even if it were worse than it 
is, I know you will try to be good, Nanny, and make 
the best of things, for it is the one thing you can do to 
help me now. I must go,” added poor Mrs, Fosbrooke, 
with a little choke, “and I dare not kiss you for good- 
by, darling. I must not run the risk of making you ill 
too, as well as dear Gill.” Then she hurried in, and 
closed the door behind her. 


Here was a real trouble, but Nanny bore it better than 
she had borne many lesser ones which were not really 
troubles at all. Her mind was full of poor Gill and her 
mother, of real anxiety and unselfish concern. She had 
no time to dwell on herself. Papa was surprised at 
finding her so quiet during the drive. 

Aunt Martha’s house was quaint and old-fashioned, 
interesting to people who like that sort of thing; but to 
Nanny’s eyes only formal and gloomy. It was beauti- 
fully neat, each heavy polished chair and table had its 
own exact place from which it must not be moved. 
Chere were excellent things to eat, with a sort of old- 
time flavor about them, and Aunt Martha did her best to 
be companionable, but Nanny felt as if she were 
attending a permanent funeral. Even the kitty was a 
solemn kitty, and never ran after its own tail; and 
Watch, the old house-dog, had the manners of a judge. 

It was a long hard fortnight which Nanny had to 
wear through before she was allowed to go home again. 
The days dragged. There was little to occupy and less 
to amuse her, and oh, how she longed for home! The 
worst days she ever spent there, when people seemed 
most unkind, Jack most teasing, and “things” most 
trying, would have seemed like paradise compared with 
these days spent with Aunt Martha. That excellent 
lady disapproved of tears, and considered them “ weak.” 
So Nanny never dared to cry until after she was in bed, 
when she made up for previous self-control by long fits 
of sobbing and weeping, all the time keeping her head 
well under the blankets lest she should be overheard. 

It was in these forlorn moments that she learned how 
dear and happy home really was, that home with which 
she had found much fault. 

“How could I ever be cross there?” she reflected 
remorsefully. “ How could I say that mamma was unjust, 
and Gill cross, and Jack a horrid boy? Oh! if I ever get 
back again, and dear, dear Gill ever gets well, I shall 
remember how it feels not to have any dear, sweet home, 
and will be happy all the time.” 

Her prayers were quite different now that she urgently 
wanted what she prayed for. God granted these prayers. 
[n time Gill recovered, and Nanny’s old life began again. 
[ should not dare to say that thenceforward she was 
always happy and always good. Bad habits are not 
cured or people made perfect in a day. But that 
unhappy fortnight at Aunt Martha’s had taught Nanny 
a lesson. Gradually she outgrew her habit of feeling 
herself injured, and became cheerful and reasonable asa 
child should be; and, as this process of improvement 
went on, gradually Jack and Gill got over their habit of 





calling her “ Poor Little Me,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Third Quarter, 1884. | 
1. July 6,—David King over all! Israel .2 Sam, 5: 1-12 
2. July 13.—The Ark in the House.......................2 Sam, 6: 1-12 
& July .—God's Covenant with David... ...cccccccccccesseeeees 2 Sam. 7: 1-16 
4 July 27. witeduens to Sonnthan’ s Son 











2 Sam, 9: 1-13 
5. August 3.—David's Rep Psa, 51: 1-19 
6 August 10.—Abssiom's | Rebellion 2 Sam. 15: 1-14 





7. August 17.—Absalom’s Death 
& August .—The Plague Stayed 
9% August 31.—God's Works and Word 





2 Sam. 18: 24-33 
2 Sam. 7A: 16% 














Pasa. 19: 1-14 
10. September 7.—Confid in God Psa. 27: 1-14 
iL, September 14.—Wailting for the Lord Psa. 40: 1-17 
12. September 21.—A Song of Praise. Psa. 108: 1-22 





13, September 28,—Review. 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JULY 13, 1884. 
Titkz: THE ARK IN THE HOUSE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 6 : 1-12.) 

1, Again, Da’vid gathered together all the chosen men of 
Is’ra-el, thirty thousand. 

2. And Da’vid arose, and went with all the people that were 
with him from Ba’a-le of Ju’dah, to bring up from thence the 
ark of God, whose name is called by the name of the Lorp 
of hosts that dwelleth between the cherubim. 

3. And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought 
it out of the house of A-bin’a-dab that was in Gib’e-ah: and 
Uz’zah and A-hi’o, the sons of A-bin’a-dab, drave the new cart. 

4. And they brought it out of the house of A-bin’a-dab which 
was at Gib’e-ah, accompanying the ark of God: and A-hi’o went 
before the ark. 

5. And Da’vid and all the house of Is’ra-el played before 
the Lorp on all manner of instruments made of fir wood, even 
on harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 
and on cymbals. 

6, And when they came to Na’chon’s threshingfloor, Uz’zah 
put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it; for 
the oxen shook it. 

7. And the anger of the Lorp was kindled against Uz’zah, 
and God smote him there for Ais error; and there he died by 
the ark of God. 

8, And Da'vid was displeased, because the LorD had made a 
breach upon Uz’zah: and he called the name of the place 
Per’ez-uz’'zah to this day. 

9. And Da’vid was afraid of the Lorp that day, and said, 
How shall the ark of the Lorp come to me? 

10. 30 Da’vid would not remove the ark of the LoRD unto 
him into the city of Da’vid: but Da’vid carried it aside into 
the house of O’bed-e’dom the Git’tite. 

11, And the ark of the Lorp continued in the house of 
O’'bed-e’dom the Git’tite three months: and the LorD blessed 
O’bed-e’dom, and all his household. 

12, And it was told king Da’vid, saying, The Lorp hath 
blessed the house of O’bed-e’dom, and all that pertaineth unto 
him, because of the ark of God. So Da’vid went and brought up 
the ark of God from the house of O’bed-e’dom into the city of 
Da’vid with gladness. 





LESSON PLAN. 


ToPICc OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: A Covenant Symbolized. 


1, The Ark on its Way, vs. 1-5. 
2. The Ark Bringing Destruction, vs. 6-9. 
3. The Ark Bringing Blessings, vs. 10-12. 
GoupEN Text: He biesseth the habitation of the just.— 
Prov. 3 : 33. 


Lesson OUTLINE: {2 





Darry Home Reapines: 
M,—2 Sam. 6; 1-12.. The king receiving the ark. 
T. —Exod, 25: 10-22. The making of the ark. 
W.—Exod. 40 : 17-21 ; 33-38. The erection of the ark, 
T.—1 Sam, 4: 1-11. The capture of the ark. 
F,—1 Sam. 5:1-12, The circuits of the ark. 
$,—1 Sam. 6: 10-21. The restoration of the ark. 
$.—Heb. 9: 1-12. The significance of ark and tabernacle. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE ARK ON ITS WAY, 
1, Gathered to Bring the Ark: 
David guthered together all the chosen men of Israel. 
Solomon assembled the elders... that they might bring up the ark 
eS . And let us bri in th k w 
ma e' nd let us bring a i bh 
ey may gal a again oon roa. 13: 1). 


came all the tribes of Israel to Da .o: gr 
Until | find out a place for the Lord (Psa. 152 


Ul. Going to Bring the Ark: 
1, The Journey. 
Went... from Baale ... to bring up from thence the ark. 
Men ... came, and fetched up the ark (1 Sam. 7: 1). 
as ty ae .. to Baalah ...to bring up thence the ark (1 Chron. 
And the border was drawn to Baalah (Josh. 15: 9). 
2. The Ark. 
Lord of hosts, that dwelleth between the cherubims, 


I will commune with thee ... from between the two cherubims 
(Exod. 25: 22). 

Lord of Hosts, which dwelleth between the cherubims (1 Sam. 4: 4). 

Most en’ place, even under the wings of the cherubims (1 Kings 


sucpherd of Israel... that dwellest between the cherubims (Psa. 
Wl, Bringing the Ark: 
1, The Means, 


They set the ark of the Lord upon a new cart. 
Take the ark of the Lord, and lay it upon the cart (1 Sam. 6; 8), 


They carried the ark of God in a new cart (1 Chron. 13: 7). 
That they should bear it upon their shoulders (Num, 7 : 9). 
2, The Manner. 


David and all the house of Israel played before the Lord. 
oan oo: all Israel played before God with all their might (1 Chron. 


Fan down ... with a psaltery, and a tabret a Sam. 10:5). 
The players on instruments followed after ~-* 25). 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance (Psa. 150 4). 

Invent to themselves instruments of music, like Davia (Amos 6 : 5). 

1, There can be no firmer foundation on which to build than on 
the fact of God’s presence. 

2. There can be no safe and well-established authority which does 
not acknowledge the need of God's presence. 

3. There LY be no wiser foresight than that which secures the pres- 
ence 0} 

4. There can be no securing of God's presence save in the way he 
has indicated. If his presence fills the ark, the ark must be sought 
and brought. 

5. There can be no securing of the ark unless we go afterit. Salva- 
tion is free, yet it must be sought. 

6. There can no securing of salvation exceptin the way God 
indicates. Ifthe ark had n borne in the way God had desig- 
nated, Uzzah need not have died. 


Il. THE ARK BRINGING DESTRUCTION, 
1. Uzzah’s irreverence: 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
They shall not touch any holy thing, lest they die (Num. 4: 15). 


Uzzah put forth his hand to hold the ark (1 Chron. 13 ; 9) 
Touch the mountain, it shall be stoned (Heb. 12 ; 20). 


il, Uzzah’s Destruction: 

God smote him there for his error ; and there he died, 
Went out fire from the Lord, and devoured them (Lev. 10: 2). 
Smote the men... they had looked into the ark (1 Sam. 6: 19) 


Anger... kindied against Uzzah, and he smote him (1 Chron. is: 10). 
The Lord our God made a breach upon us (1 Chron. 15: 13), 


il. David’s Displeasure: 
David was displeased, because the Lord had made a breach, 
Moses also was bon aay (Num, 11 : 10). 


But the thing displeased Samuel (1 Sam. 8: 6). 
It displeased Jonah ... and he was very angry (Jon. 4° 1). 


IV, David’s Dread: 
1. His Fear. 


David was afraid of the Lord that day. 
My flesh trembleth for fear of thee (Psa. 119 * 120). 
Who knoweth the power of thine unger’ (Psa. 90: 11.) 
Let the fear of the Lord be upon you (2 Chron. 19: 7). 
Now the centurion ... feared exceedingly (Matt. 27 : 54). 
2. His Question. 
How shall the ark of God come to me? 


Who is able to stand before this ... God? (1 Sam. 6: 20.) 
How shall | bring the ark of God home to me? (l Chron. 13: 12.) 
1, God’s presence is a very real and a very dreadful thing. 
2, God’s prohibitions are exceedingly stern and peremptory. What 
he forbids to touch must be let alone. 
3. God’s punishments are often startling in their suddenness. Not 
always do the mills of his providence grind slowly. 
4. pel vengeance never strikes without just cause. And thought- 
less disobedience sometimes presents an entirely sufficient occa- 
sion. 
5. God's visitations, though they may seem strange to us, are notto 
= oe Like David, we may dread, but we must not 
oubt 
6. God's anger being so terrible, let us take heed how with careless 
hands we touch the holy things. 


Ill. THE ARK BRINGING BLESSINGS, 
\. The Ark Left: 
The ark . . . into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. 


David brought not the ark home to himself (1 Chron. 13 : 13), 
To Ittai the Gittite .. . return to thy place (2 Sam. 15: 19). 


li, The Ark Blessing: 
And the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all ras household, 
The Lord hath blessed me for thy sake (Gen. 30 : 27). 
The blessing of the Lord was upon all (Gen. 39: 5). 


So shall thy barns be filled wit a's: lop (Prov. 3: 10). 
And pour you out a blessing (M 


iil, The Ark Removed: 
1. Bringing the Report. 
It was told King David, saying, The Lord hath blessed. 


It be told thee, and thou hast heard of it (Deut. 17 : 4). 
Was it not told my lord? (1 Kings 18 : 13). 


2. Bringing the Ark. 
So David... brought up the ark... with gladness, 


And the priest Meought in the ark (1 Kings 8 : 6). 

To bring up the ark of the covenant... with joy,( a : 15; 25). 
Turned for me my mourni ——— dancing (Psa. 30: 11). 

Let them praise his name ( 


1, The ark of God's old then ty cietin punishment upon the 
careless, but it secured blessings for the faithful. 

2. The ark of God’s new covenant in Christ is likewise to some the 
bringer ef life, to others, the bearer of death. 

3. Phe ark of God's old covenant demanded holy and respectful 
attendance. 
. The ark of God's new covenant requires careful and thoughtful 
and pure worship. 

5. The ark of God's old covenant was brought up to the city gates 
with joy, and songs, and voices of praise. 

6. The ark of God's new covenant, the pledge of our salvation, 
should be welcomed into the heart with holy gladness and joy. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT, 

1, The History of the Ark: 

Its construction ordered (Exod. 25 : 10-15). 

Its erection (Exod. 40: 17-19). 

Its contents (Exod. 40: 20: Num. 17: je: Deut. 31: 26; Heb. 9: 4). 

Its journeyings (Num. 3: 31; Josh. 3:6; 6: 11-13: 1 Sam. 6: 11,12). 

Its establishment at Shiloh (Josb. 18 ah 

Its establishment in the temple (* Kings 8: 

Its destruction at the burning of the faotes 4 —— 36: 19). 
2. The Significance of the Ark: 


Emblematical of God’s strength (2 Chron. 6 : 40). 
Indicative of God's holiness (2 Chron. 35: 3). 
Symbolical of God's presence ag 14: 
Attended by God’s presence (udg. 20 $ 
Saunctifying its resting-place (2 Chron. é: iy. 


3. The Ark of the New Covenant: 


Christ the high priest of it (Heb. 9: 11). 
Established through Christ's sacrifice (Heb. 8 : 6). 
Shown in the heavenly temple of God (Rev. 11: 19), 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


If other evidence were lacking of the existence of that 
surrounding heathenism which at all times threatened the 
religion of Israel, its existence could be guessed at from the 
names which we meet with in the Bible narrative. Saul’s 
son could be Baal’s Man (Ish-baal); thongh scandalized 
piety changed the name, later, to The Shame’s Man (Ish- 
bosheth). The very city in which the ark rested was called 








Kirjath-baal (Baal’s City); or Baalah, or Baale, after the 





name of Baal; or Kirjath-jearim (Forest-City) which Rabbi 
David Qimchi cites more fully as Kirjath-jearim-Baal (the 
City of the Forests of Baal). Even the name of the Gittite 
(Gath-ite) in whose house the ark waited its final transfer to 
Jerusalem, is most probably explained asa heathen name, 
Obed-edom, the servant of the Red-One, whose characteristic 
worship prevailed under various names along the coast from 
the Egyptian delta to Phenicia. This, as a side-light on 
the religious surroundings of the present lesson, 

The capture of Jerusalem by David was a master stroke of 
policy ; a fact which his Philistine neighbors recognized at 
once. Hitherto they had shown a contemptuous tolerance 
of David’s rule in Judah; but the moment it became evident 
that David stood at the head of a united nation, they 
resolved to crush him. But theirdecision came too late; or, 
rather, a higher Power than their own prevented its accom- 
plishment. Met twice in battle by David in the Valley of 
Rephaim (2 Sam. 5: 17-25), they were twice disastrously 
defeated ; and the position of Israel and Philistia was once 
for all reversed. 

Philistia overthrown, David resolved to bring the Ark to 
Jerusalem. Captured in battle by the Philistines many years 
before (1 Sam. 4: 10), it had been set up at Ashdod in the 
temple of Dagon, to the confusion of that idol and its priests 
and the mortality of its worshipers. Taken thence to 
Ekron, a plague broke out there also (1 Sam. 5) ; and at last 
the Philistines were glad to set the Ark in honor upon a new 
carriage, with costly offerings, and to see it, drawn by kine, 
move’ along the road leading to Beth-shemesh. The 
irreverent curiosity shown by the men of Beth-shemesh upon 
its arrival was punished by a plague, and it was in response 
to their appeal that the men of Kirjath-jearim came down 
and brought the Ark to their own city, where it remained 
till David brought it to Jerusalem. * 

Kirjath-jearim, whose various names (as cited above) 
clearly reveal its Canaanitish origin and its former promi- 
nence as a centre of Baal worship, was situated on the north- 
ern line of Judah, nine or ten miles from Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Eusebius and Jerome. If, however, the modern 
identification of its site at Quryet-el-Enab (Grape-town) is 
the true one, the distance would be only about three miles. 
Gibeah (Hebrew, the Gibeah ; that is, the Hill) was probably 
a slight elevation in its neighborhood. 

It should be remembered that the Ark was now brought 
back, not to the old tabernacle from which it had been taken 
a century before, but to a new tabernacle (“the tent which 
David had prepared”) in Jerusalem. The old tabernacle 
was now in Gibeon, and was brought to Jerusalem later (see 
2 Chron. 1: 3; 1 Kings 8: 4). Fuller details of the bringing 
up of the Ark will be found in the parallel passages 
1 Chronicles 13; 15; 16; where, as is usual with the 
Chronicler, the sacerdotal aspects or the event are chiefly 
emphasized. These chapters should be read and compared 
with the divine directions regarding the removal of the Ark 
and the tabernacle in Numbers 4. ‘This will throw light on 
Uzzah’s crime and punishment. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


(1.) The assembling of Israel to bring up the ark (vs. 1, 2). 
(2.) Its transportation amid joyful demonstrations (vs. 3-5). 
(3.) The arrest of the proceedings by the fate 8f Uzzah (vs. 

(4.) The ark left with Obed-edom, and the blessing 
thence resulting (vs. 10, 11). (5.) David thus reassured, com- 
pletes its removal to Jerusalem. Verse 12. A parallel 
account, much more detailed in some particulars, is found in 
1 Chronicles, chapters 13 and 15. 

Verse 1.—And David gathered again: They had assembled 
before (5: 1) to make David king. They are now gathered 
once more for a still more important purpose, to conduct their 
heavenly King to his royal residence amongst them. The 
old Greek translators, offended by the paucity of the num- 
bers brought together on this occasion as compared with the 
preceding, substitute seven hundred thousand for thirty 
thousand. It is, however, thirty thousand chosen men, who 
are gathered now, the élite of the army, the object being not 
so much to make a great military display to overawe and 
subdue all opposition, as to do honor to their celestial mon- 
arch ; and for such a purpose rank outweighed numbers. It 
appears from 1 Chronicles 13:1, that David did not make 
all these arrangement purely of his own motion. He con- 
sulted with all the principal men throughout the nation to 
ascertain whether it met their approval, and whether it cor- 
responded with the will of God. It was thus a grand na- 
tional demonstration, an outpouring of the people to welcome 
back their offended sovereign. 

Verse 2.—Baale of Judah: Is the old Canaanitish name of 
the place, also written Baalah (Josh. 15: 9), or Kirjath-baal ; 
that is, the city of Baal (v. 60), as a city consecrated to Baal 


and of which he was the tutelary deity: this original name 


seems still to have survived along with that which the Isra- 
elites applied to it, Kirjath-jearim, city of the wood or groves. 
It was called “ Baale of Judah,” since it was within the lim- 
its of that tribe, and to distinguish it from other places of 
the same name located in other tribes (comp. Josh. 19 : 8, 44), 
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as Bethlehem-judah (Ruth 1:1; comp, Josh. 19:15). It of the same person ; or, as some suppose, these are not names’ 


was to this place that the ark had been taken after the dis- | 


aster at Bethshemesh (1 Sam. 6 : 21 to7: 2), and there it had 
remained ever since. Some critics have taken offense, that 
the writer says, “from Baale,” and have conjectured that it 
was an error for “to Baale.” But the journey to that place 
is not mentioned, since it was comparatively unimportant, or 
possibly Baale may have been appointed as the rendezvous. 
The march from Baale, in which they took the ark with 
them, is alone spoken of. The latter part of the verse is not 
rendered with perfect exactness, either in the text or the 
margin of the Authorized Version. It is not “the ark of 
God, whose name is called by the name of the Lord of hosts,” 
as though the object of the clause was to define the name of 
the God to whom the ark belonged; nor “the ark of God, at 
which the name, even the name of the Lord of hosts, was 
called upon,” as though the meaning were that the name of 
Jehovah was customarily invoked beside the ark, for the 
proper place of the ark was in the holy of holies, where no 
invocation took place. The true rendering is, the ark of God 
upon which is called the name, the name of Jehovah of hosts, that 
is, which is called by the name of Jehovah (comp. Amos 
9: 12), not only popularly spoken of as belonging to him, 
but with which his name is really connected. The emphasis 
of the expression is shown by the duplication of the word 
“name.” The name of (iod represents the disclosure which 
he has made of himself, his manifested attributes. It is in 
connection with this ark that God’s ordinary manifestation 
of himself to Israel was made.—That dwelleth between the 
cherubim: The verb may either mean “ dwelleth,” as denoting 
his constant habitation, or “ sitteth,” as suggesting that he is 
there enthroned as king (Psa. 99: 1). In the exceeding 
brevity of the Hebrew phrase, no preposition is expressed, 
though one must necessarily be supplied in English: it may 
either be “between” or “above.” It was from between the 
cherubim that Jehovah promised to commune with Moses, 
and make known his will to him (Exod. 25: 22 , and it was 
in the cloud above the mercy-seat that he manifested his 
presence (Lev. 16:2). The golden mercy-seat upon the 
ark, where the shekinah appeared, or the brilliant cloud 
which was the visible manifestation of the divine glory, rep- 
resented the throne of God as the king of Israel. This was 
based upon his holy law, the tables of the covenant, which 
were deposited in the ark. It was a throne of justice, there- 
fore, and likewise a throne of grace; for here the high-priest 
presented himself once in the year, on the day of atonement, 
to obtain pardon for the sins of the people. The cherubim, 
which were compound figures, made up of the eagle, the king 
of birds; the lion, the king of beasts; the ox, the chief of 
domestic animals; and man, the head of the terrestial crea- 
tion (Ezek. 1: 10),—combined in themselves the most exalted 
in each rank of living things, thus representing the loftiest 
of creatures, which no one terrestrial being could adequately 
represent, but which are symbolically set orth by bringing 
together in one the choice parts of all. These represent 
the summit, as it were, of the whole creation; their purity 
and preciousness is shown by the pure gold, of which they 
were made; they stand in close proximity to the throne of 
God. They are symbols of those holy and exalted beings 
who pay their adorations to the Most High in his imme- 
diate presence. 

Verse 3.—According to the express directions of the law, 
the ark was to be borne upon the shoulders of the Levites 
(Num. 4: 15;7:9) by staves inserted in the rings upon its 
sides (Exod. 25: 12-14). The neglect of this regulation now 
can only be accounted for by the fact that the ark had been 
in retirement for seventy years, during which time of course 
there had been no occasion for observing any of the regu- 
Jations respecting it. The law was not unknown as appears 
from its observance, when the ark was subsequently taken 
from the house of Obed-edom (v. 13). It was disregarded as 
of small consequence and less convenient than the convey- 
ance of it upon a cart, as the Philistines had sent it back to 
the land of Israel (1 Sam. 6:7,8). The legal form had 
been dispensed with on that occasion with impunity: why 
might it not be again? This initial error prepared the way 
for the more serious transgression which followed, and its 
fatal consequences. It can neither be innocent nor harmless 
to disobey the plain command of God, even in the smallest 
and most trivial matters.—New cart: That the sacred vessel 
might be conveyed on one that had never been put to any 
common or profane use.— The house of Abinadab: Where the 
ark had been deposited on its return from the land of the 
Philistines (1 Sam. 7 : 1).—Gibeah : Not a town of that name, 
it should be rendered as in the margin “the hill,” see the 
passage just quoted.— Uzzah and Ahia: Either sons of Abina- 
dab, who were younger than Eleazar, who had been appointed 
to keep the ark, or considering the length of time that had 
elapsed they may have been grandsons: the word “sons” 
being often used in a wide sense for descendants. 


Verse 5.—Their joy and praise was expressed by various 
instruments of music, and, as the account in Chronicles adds, 
by song. Cornets, or rather sistra, with loose metallic rings 
upon a frame, which, when shaken, madea jingling sound. 

Verse 6.—Nachon’s threshingfloor: 1 Chronicles 13 : 9 says 
the “threshingioor of Chidon,” which may be another name 





but significant words or epithets applied to the place on 
account of the occurrence here related, “the threshingfloor 
of Nachon” (smiting) or “of Chidon” (destruction), Uzzah’s 
well-meant, but meddlesome and presumptuous, laying hold 
of the ark to steady it, revealed his lack of proper reverence 
for it. This, in fact, was but too apparent in the whole pro- 
ceeding from the beginning. If the return of the ark to 
Israel was to have its true significance and value, it was neces- 
sary that they should apprehend the awful sacredness and 
the infinite dignity of Him whose presence is represented. 
Symbolizing the unapproachable majesty of Jehovah, it 
could not be dealt with as a piece of common furniture, or 
freely and indifferently handled. 

Verse 7.—Hence, the divine displeasure, which followed 
this rash act, and which visited upon Uzzah the penalty 
which the law denounced upon such profane intrusion 
(Num, 4: 15;18:7). It was the like severe and terrible 
judgment which befell the men of Bethshemesh for their act 
of irreverence (1 Sam. 6; 19), or Korah and his company in 
the wilderness (Num. 16: 35), and which was denounced 
against man or beast that touched Mount Sinai, after the 
Lord had descended upon it (Exod. 19: 12, 13). Notwith- 
standing the fact that the ark was covered with the mercy- 
seat, the infinite distance between God and the creature, and 
especially between the infinitely Holy One and sinful 
creatures could not be lightly disregarded. The Bible 
declares that God is a consuming fire (Heb. 12: 29), as well 
as that God is love (1 John 4:8). And he who has a 
becoming dread of his awful wrath, and reverently uses the 
appointed means to escape it, shall know him in his gentle- 
ness and his grace. Unholy and irreverent familiarity 
with the holy name of God (Exod. 20 : 7), trifling with his 
worship, his word, his day, or with sacred things, is sternly 
rebuked by the judgment upon Uzzah; also the rash assump- 
tion of sacred functions by those who are not called to them, 
and are not fitted for them; and the attempt to befriend the 
cause of God and of religion, or to guard it from apprehended 
dangers, by unauthorized and forbidden means, 

Verse 8.— David was displeased: He was greatly offended 
and disturbed by the occurrence of this frightful disaster 
to mar and interrupt the festivity of this glad occasion. There 
was enough to waken his displeasure. He might well be 
displeased with himself that he had permitted, and perhaps 
directed, this illegal mode of transporting the ark, which led 
to this distressing result. He was no doubt displeased with 
Uzzah, that by his thoughtless act of irreverence he had 
offended God, and thereby not only brought this quick and 
dreadful retribution upon himself, but, as there might be rea- 
son to apprehend, created a fresh breach between God and his 
people, and delayed, if not prevented, the return of Jehovah 
unto his dwelling in the midst of Israel, which had been so 
auspiciously begun ‘see Josh. 22: 20). This seems*to be 
sufficient to explain the expression here used, without th« 
assumption that David was guilty of the sin of being dis- 
pleased with God himself.—Made a breach upon Uszzah: 
Visited him with sudden destruction.— Perez-uzzah: The 
breach of Uzzah, the awful visitation upon him, 

Verse 9.—The fears of David were awakened by this tragic 
event, lest Jehovah’s long displeasure against his people had 
not yet entirely passed away, and that the alienation was not 
yet at an end; that his entry into the capital of the kingdom 
might be the signal for fresh judgments, instead of those 
divine blessings which he had so ‘ondly anticipated. He 
dreaded, therefore, to have the ark of God proceed any 
farther. 

Verse 10.—The triumphal procession, which was conduct- 
ing the heavenly King of Israel to his new abode in the 
midst of them, turns thus to a sudden and startled termina- 
tion. Filled with dread at the wrath of Jehovah, they raise 
anew the question, which had agitated the men of Beth 
shemesh, What is to be done with the ark of God? David 
did not dare to take it with him into his own city, but carried 
itaside into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite. Obed-edom 
was of a Levitical family as appears from 1 Chronicles 15: 
18, 24; 26: 4; he is called Gittite, since he was a native o! 
Gath,—probably not the famous Philistine city, but anothe: 
of that name, perhaps, as has been conjectured, Gath-rimmon. 
a Levitical city in the tribe of Dan (Josh. 19: 45; 21: 24). 


Verse 11.—The blessing brought to the pious Obed-edom 
and his household by the presence of the ark beneath his 
roof showed the readiness of Jehovah to bestow his grace 
upon his obedient people, and was accepted as an indication 
that the time of God’s favor had at length returned. 

Verse 12.—David therefore, thus reassured, renews his 
unfinished enterprise of bringing the ark to Zion, carefully, 
however, correcting at the outset the error of which he had 
been guilty before, and having the ark borne in the legal 
way upon the shoulders of its appointed guardians instead 
of being carried on an ox-cart (v. 13; 1 Chron, 15; 2). But 
why was it taken to Zion, and a new tent pitched for it, 
instead of being carried to the Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon? 
(2 Chron. 1: 3,4.) The tabernacle belonged to the period 
of migration in the wilderness, and the unsettled condition 
of things that followed. It was constructed with a view to 
transportation from place to place. It belonged properly, 


therefore, to the earlier stage of Israel’s history, before they 
had reached the fixed and stable condition to which they 
had now attained under the kingdom of David. God has 
given settled abodes and lasting habitations to his people. 
While they dwelt in tents, the Most High abode also in a 
tent among them. But now that Israel was firmly estab- 
lished, the house of God should likewise be suggestive of a 
permanent abode. Hence the next care of David, as we 
shall see in the following lesson, was to build a suitable 
temple for the Most High. 





THE ARK OF GOD’S COVENANT. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


I. Our study to-day will require us to answer a few ques- 
tions concerning the Ark itself, before we enter upon the story 
of its removal with so much pomp and ceremony by King 
David. 

1. What was the so-called “Ark of the Covenant”? It 
was a mere chest or box of wood, covered with golden plates, 
with its elegantly wrought lid, above which hovered the fig- 
ures of the two cherubim; between these, the mysterious 
light of the Shechinah was wont to shine, and just there was 
the mercy-seat of prayer. 

2. Of what was itthesymbol? Of the presence of Jehovah 
as the “covenant-keeping God” of his people Israel. In 
the New Testament there is found very little of appeal to 
men’s imagination. That which gave to this former dis- 
pensation its richness and splendor, was suffered to pass out 
of sight and use, in order that the spiritual teaching of the 
gospel might not be obscured by mere sensuousness of exter- 
nal forms (2 Cor. 3: 7-11). 

3. Of what may the Ark be considered as a sign now? 
Sometimes of an institution: for example, the Sabbath ; 
while we have it and observe it, it is as if the divine Pres- 
ence were abiding in the midst of us. Sometimes also of an 
organization, like the church ; Christ loved the church, which 
is his body; where this company of believers is compact in 
strength and fidelity, there seems to be prosperity in the 
presence of the Redeemer. Sometimes of an ordinance, as 
the Lord’s Supper: there have been in history, periods when 
the true sacrament needed to be brought back from among 
the Philistines, as evidently as that symbol of the divine 
Presence needed to be brought in David’s reign. Even in 
a duty, sometimes, does the Ark become our sign in these 
days of open Bibles and secret sin; the family altar comes 
into every one’s mind, the moment we start to think of that 
sacred chest in the prospered house of Obed-edom. Some- 
times, likewise, it becomes the sign of a doctrine : an old creed 
may be lost in polemic battle, and then a procession of sing- 
ing people may have to be sent for it, or the church cannot 
hope to be blessed. 

4. What does the absence of the Ark involve? The lonely 
heaviness of work done without a helper or a promise of suc- 
cess. And let us understan| that, when the Ark of God’s 
presence is away from one’s kingdom, or one’s house, or 
one’s heart, he must go after it; it will not start on its path, 
unless it is sought. 

5. What peculiar advantages do we possess in our Chris- 
tian days for this attempt to restore the presence of God? 
Chis at least, to begin with: that Ark was only a symbol, 
Christ’s communion with his chosen is a wonderful fact; that 
was but a sign that Jehovah was near, now we may be sure 
that Jesus the Master is really under our roofs and im our 
hearts. Then again, there is encouragement in the thought 
that, while the stay ofthe Ark ih the house of Obed- 
edom was but for a season of three months, the residence of 
Jesus Christ with us may be positively permanent; he has 
promised that he and his Father will come to a true believer 
and will make an abode with him for ever (John 14: 23). 
And still further, this presence is extensive enough for every 
man: we do not read that any one received the Ark cordially 
during all the period of its wandering, and the record does 
not intimate anything except disaster from its nearness, until 
it is lodged in the house of this Gittite; then all shows pros- 
perity and peace: our promised presence of Christ is offered 
to every seeking believer, as much as it ever was to any one 
by himself. 

IL. With these matters made clear, we are now ready to 
begin the study in detail, of David’s removal of the Ark. It 
will all appear like a mere story of the past, unless we bear 
continuously in mind the representative character of the 
symbol; with this in view, the narrative will furnish us with 
some suggestions as to different methods of treating the pres- 
ence of God. 

1. For example, we can see here, how the Ark of God 
should be treated with a becoming honor (vs. 1,2). There 
are times when good people may be quiet and retiring; and 
there are times also, when they need to be spectacular and 
even showy. True humility can be shown by forwardness; 
for there are occasions in which it costs more to go forth into 
necessary conspicuousness, and brave the criticisms of public 
opinion, than it would to remain in concealment, withdrawn 
into a refuge of deepest reserve. 

That must have been a splendid pageant, when the king 





led out in person, the very flower of his army, thirty thou- 
sand veterans in number. They must have nearly lined the 
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read along the stretch of nine miles, and filled the ways with 
glitter of arms. Fora soul that loves God, nothing is too 
mach, in that glad and affectionate moment when it finds it 
can pay him his due honors. 

2. Next, we see how the Ark of God can be treated with a 
culpable carelessness (vs, 3,4). It had been decreed in the 
beginning of its history, that this singular chest should be 
carried on men’s shoulders; for this purpose of handling, it 
had been constructed with rings, through which poles might 
be passed, so that it could be borne by the priests. Here we 
observe that Abinadab mounted it on a cart; and in this he 
patterned not after Moses, but after the Philistines themselves 
(1 Sam. 6:7, 8). 

It is of no use to say this was of no consequence. It is 
always of much consequence that one obeys God, and pays 
respect to every one of his commandments, exactly as he gives 
them, The sequel of this story will tell us whether such 
thoughtless disobedience passed without notice from God’s 
sovereignty. 

3. We see how the Ark of God can be treated with the 
highest exuberance of joy (v. 5). It is impossible for readers 
to go over this history without finding their imaginations on 
fire with exhilaration. In this case the music constituted 
one of the grand features of the occasion. The account in 
the chapter here, must be supplemented by that which is 
added in the fifteenth chapter of 1 Chronicles. There is 

jin poetry, in instruments, in singing, nothing too good for 
God, who is over all. 

4. We see, again, how the Ark of God can be treated with 
a fatal presumption (vs. 6,7). Uzzah was not a priest; he 
had no rights; he was not responsible for any duty. His inter- 
ference was profanity, and God’s holiness would not bear it. 
| Is it likely that any one now could commit such a sin, or 
rush into any danger of such a punishment? It is possible 
that one should deem himself a champion for the defense of 
an institution, or a doctrine, or a principle, and should pro- 
ceed with ill-chosen zeal, or fanatic determination, or even 
jwith unlawful measures, or tricky deceit. If the Almighty 
\does not strike him down in an instant for his presumption, 
it is because our Maker is long-suffering and patient, and 
waits his retributions, until the rash shall grow prudent, and 
the wrong shall find the right. 

5. We see, once more, how the Ark of God might be treated 
with a half-hearted timidity, (vs. 8-10). The great pageant 
came abruptly toan end. David was vexed even to petu- 
lance ; he was disappointed in his plans ; his self-complacency 
was wounded. He was afraid, too. He must have discov- 
ered that they had all gone about their work in a hurried 
and self-seeking way. Moreover, he was inconsiderate. He 
seems not to have had the slightest compunction or care con- 
cerning the danger he might bring on Obed-edom, He 
dropped the Ark as quickly as his alarmed attendants could 
remove it from the wheels, and put it under cover. 

6. We see, finally, how the Ark of God may be treated with 
an appropriate and affectionate devotion (v.11). Matthew 
Henry says, with his usual brightness, that the Ark “paid 
well for its entertainment; it is good living in a family that 
entertains the Ark, for all about it will fare the better for it.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


All the chosen men of Israel (v. 1). There were differences 
in men in David’s day, differences even among the Lord’s 
people. There has never been a time when all men were 
alike, when all men were equal, when all men were alike and 
equally worthy of confidence, or alike and equally capable of 
efficient service. In the church and in the community, there 
always have been, and there are always likely to be, chosen 
men, men who are for one reason or another to be preferred 
above their fellows for their worth or for theircapacity. It’s 
of no use for men who are not choice, to complain that they 
are not chosen, and that others are chosen. Any man who 
has an important work to do, will want to pick his men for 
the doing of that work. He has, in fact, no right to take 
worthless men when good ones are available. And if any of 
us want to be chosen men, we must see to it that we are choice 
men. Then if we are not chosen, the responsibility is—with 
the convention. 

Whose name is called by the name of the Lord of hosts (v. 2). 
One’s name stands for one’s self. One’s name gives honor 
and imparts value to that on which it rests, just in proportion 
to the honor and worthiness of the one who is thus repre- 
sented, The name of Rothschild, or of Drexel, will secure what- 
ever money is asked for by a traveler in any part of the world, 
to the full extent of any letter of credit borne by that traveler, 
with the name of that capitalist and banker affixed. What- 
ever and whoever rightly bears the “name which is above 
every name” ought to have honor and credit in the eyes of 
all who love that name. He who bears the name of Christ, 
he who is called a Christian, should feel that the honor and 
credit of Christ are in a peculiar sense in his special keeping; 
and that that name should be guarded now as jealously as was 
the Ark of the Covenant which bore that name in the days 
of David. 

They ect the ark of God upon a new cart (v. 3). It isso easy 








to improve on God’s way of having God’s work done! What 
if the Lord did command that the Ark should be borne on 
the shoulders of his priests? The Philistines sent it home 
on a new cart, when they wanted to do it honor. Why 
shouldn’t the Israelites secure a similar ride for it, in their 
turn? There is a good deal of this Philistine-cart business 
in doing the Lord’s work nowadays. Selling or renting pews 
in church, so as to get the load of church-support off the 
shoulders of the church-members; turning over the vis- 
itation of the poor and the sick to a benevolent organization 
in the church or in the community ; getting up a fair to raise 
money which ought to come right out of our own pockets; 
leaving the instruction of our children to outside teachers 
both week-days and Sundays; and other such things. How 
it does relieve the shoulders of those who ought to bear the 
burden, as the Lord commanded! And then how much 
more stylish it looks! 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
it; for the oxen shook it. And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Uzzah, and God smote him there for his error (vs. 6, 7). 
If every over-zealous and well-disposed watcher of the Ark 
of God, who jumps forward to steady it when the oxen shake 
it, were smitten of God, there would be a sad thinning out 
of pulpit orators and of lay-workers in the Christian church. 
The minister who sets himself to prove that there is a God, 
when he has already been set to give messages from God, has 
much the spirit and much the same measure of sense as Uzzah. 
Whoever starts up with a fear that science or sneers will 
overthrow the Bible, and who seeks, by force, to crush out 
honest inquiry, or even unreasoning scoffs, in the realm of 
truth, undertakes, like Uzzah, to help God against the oxen. 
He who believes, unquestioningly, that the name of Jehovah 
is in the Bible and is in Christianity, will keep on shouting 
and dancing before the Ark, without stopping to save the 
Ark from some peril which God himself may have overlooked 
or be unable to cope with. 

And David was displeased. . . . And David was afraid of the 
Lord that day (vs. 8,9). If David were. really set for our 
model of conduct, this would be an encouraging view of his 
manner and spirit. Most of us have been displeased when 
the Lord’s course was contrary to our expectations or desires, 
or when it seemed to us severe. And most of us have been 
afraid of God, when we gained a glimpse of his standard of 
right, and of his condemnation of wrong. But David is not 
set for our model of conduct. Whatever David did, or how- 
ever David felt, we have no right to be displeased with God’s 
dealings with us, or with God’s dealings with our fellows; 
and if we love God as we should love him, we shall not be 
afraid of him. “There is no fear in love: but perfect love 
casteth out fear, ... He that feareth is not made perfect in 
love.” 

David would not remove the ark of the Lord unto him [self]: 
_ ++ but David carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom. ... 
And the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his household. And it 
was told King David....So David went and brought up the Ark 
of God from the house of Obed-edom (vs. 10-12), There, again, 
David was a good deal like some of us, If the Ark was to 
be a source of danger, it would be better to have it stop at a 
neighbor’s house. If it is found to be a source of benefits, 
the nearer it comes the better. When a phase of God’s truth 
can be accepted only at a personal loss to ourselves, or to our 
business, we are readier to have a neighbor advocate it and 
to take all its risks, than we are to stand for it or to fall with 
it ourselves, But when a manifest gain is found to be secured 
through accepting or advocating that phase of truth, how 
ready we all are to open our homes and our hearts to it, and 
to be known as its defenders. It is well for us to crave the 
blessing which came to the home of Obed-edom through the 
presence of the Ark of God in that home. It is better for us 
to have the spirit of Obed-edom which would welcome the 
Ark of God, when to receive it would seem to risk one’s 
prosperity, or one’s very life. Many of us have David's way 
of providing for the Ark. Who of us has the way of Obed- 
edom? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Preliminary.—For about seventy years Israel had been 
without the ark of the covenant as a central gathering point 
for the nation. It had been captured by the Philistines, 
sent back by them, and then left in Kirjath-jearim in the 
house of Abinadab a Levite. The disordered condition of 
the nation had led them to neglect the Ark, and now that 
David’s kingdom was firmly established, he felt that the 
time had come to restore the worship of God in accordance 
with the Mosaic ritual. The lesson may be divided into the 
following heads: 

1. David’s Plan.—This was a commendable one. It would 
be a great advantage to the people, both religiously and 
politically, to meet again before the tabernacle of Jehovah, 
as God had commanded. Of course, Jerusalem was the only 
appropriate place for any such gatherings. The presence of 
the Ark and the re-establishment of the national sacrifices 
would do much towards keeping the people from idolatry. 
It was well, too, to go to Gibeah with a retinue sufficiently 





numerous to show proper respect to the Ark. So a small 
army of thirty thousand men was called out, and the king 
himself went with them, to add dignity to the occasion. 

2. Rash Presumption.—David ought to have known that 
God had given certain specific directions with regard to the 
way in which, and the persons by whom, the Ark was to be 
moved. Only Levites were to touch the Ark, and they were 
to bear it on their shoulders. The fact that the Philistines 
had sent back the Ark in a cart, seventy years before, was no 
fit precedent for the Israelites to follow. If David and his 
servants wanted to honor God, they should have asked how 
God wanted them to act. So also Uzzah and Ahia, sons of 
Abinadab, who were Levites, ought to have known God’s 
regulations regarding the ark. They, even more than 
David, who was no Levite, should have been particular in 
this respect. Instead of this, however, they went rashly 
ahead, got a new cart, put the ark upon it, and started for 
Jerusalem. For a few moments all went well. “ David and 
all the house of Israel played before the Lord” on all manner 
of instruments. Suddenly, however, one of the oxen stumbled, 
and Uzzah put out his hands and grasped the ark. In an 
instant he dropped dead. The procession stopped, the music 
ceased, and consternation took the place of merriment. 

3. Piety Rewarded.—Near the spot where Uzzah fell, was 
the house of Obed-edom, the Levite. Thither they trem- 
blingly brought the Ark, and there they left it. Obed-edom 
meekly received the Ark, which David was afraid any longer 
to retain. In this house it continued for three months, 
during which time God (in some way not indicated) blessed 
Obed-edom and all his house. 

This aroused again David's pious wish to have the Ark in 
Jerusalem. So he once more set out, and this time in strict 
accordance with the divine directions (see 1 Chron. 15: 2), 
he brought the Ark into his capital, and then established it 
in its rightful position as the rallying point of the nation. 

Having thus made clear the action of David and those 
associated with him, as given in the lesson text, the teacher 
may proceed to point out several underlying principles which 
are applicable to all people in all places and at all times. 

(a.) A good end never sanctifies bad means. For all that 
David’s end in view was good, his means were bad, and until 
he adopted better ones he failed. From his day to ours, 
men are always tempted to be unmindful of what they do or 
say, provided they have a good end in view. This is truly 
Jesuitical and always wicked. Many in our times try to 
make it appear to themselves, if not to others, that lying to 
help a friend is justifiable. This question has been so well 
handled in months past in this journal, that little more need 
be said on that subject. Suffice it to say, that under no con- 
ceivable circumstances is a lie ever justifiable. It is always 
of the Devil, and therefore fits only the Devil’schildren. In 
the same way the pursuit of any business that is wrong, can- 
not be made right because a man has a family to support; 
and the breaking of any of God’s laws can never be justified 
because of any really or apparently good motive that may 
animate the man. 

(6.) God’s presence always brings a blessing to the meek. It 
brought no blessing to Uzzah, because he was presumptuous. 
But to Obed-edom and his household it brought rich favor. 
The Ark was the symbol of the presence of Jehovah. The 
symbol has long since vanished, but the reality remains. 
God to-day loves to dwell with him who is of an humble and 
contrite heart. St. Paul grasped this truth very clearly, 
when, in writing to the disciples in Corinth, he said, “ Know 
ye not that your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
Every child of God has the Holy Spirit in his heart. For 
first, he needs the influence of the Holy Spirit in order to be 
converted, for only God the Holy Ghost gives men new 
hearts; and second, he needs God’s constant presence with 
him to teach him the truth, and to lead him in the right way. 
When God comes in this way to the heart of any man, he 
always bring pardon for past sins. To this he adds strength 
for every day’s battles. The measure of blessing which he 
brings is only limited by the largeness of the welcome we 
give him. To some he gives rest from a guilty conscience 
only ; to others, he gives continual victory over temptations , 
to yet others, he grants a calm and abiding peace with regard 
to all the difficulties of their lives, so that their hearts are 
kept in perfect peace, because of their perfect trust in him. 
Others still are filled with exultant joy in his service. The 
prayer of Moses, therefore, was a good prayer: “ If thy pres- 
ence go not with me, take us not up hence,” and the petition 
of the two walkers to Emmaus may well fit our lips, “ Abide 
with us.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What was the cause of peculiar blessing to the house of 
Obed-edom? (Title.) Low does God deal with every devout 


family? (Golden Text.) 

Describe the Ark. For what purpose was it ordained? 
Give its history, in brief, tracing its journeys on the map. 
For what purpose did David convene a council! in the begin- 
ning of his reign? (1 Chron. 13: 1-4.) How large a company 
assembled ? (2 Sam. 6; 1.) Doves this number refer to the 
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preliminary council, or to those subsequently called? From 
what quarters did they come? (1 Chron. 13: 5.) Where 
was the Ark at this time? (v. 2; 1 Chron. 13: 6.) How long 
had it been since its restoration by the Philistines? To 
what period is reference made in 1 Sam.7: 2? What was 
the moral character of the purpose of removing the Ark? 
Was, or was not, the manner of its removal an ethical ques- 
tion? (Num. 7: 8,9.) Givethe full direction for its removal 
(Num. 4: 2-6, 15). How may agood purpose be marred ?( vs. 
3,4.) Name some ways in which Christians have sought to 
execute good purposes by unlawful means. Why did they 
put the Ark upon a new, instead of an old cart? Is the Lord 
pleased, or displeased, when we show a litile reverence for 
his house and his day? What is the meaning of “Gibeah” ? 
In how many ways was God’s law already violated in this 
removal ? Who wasresponsible? How do many Christians 
accompany their acts of disobedience and irreverence ? (v. 5.) 
Is such praise acceptable? Supposing David sinned igno- 
rantly, can we consider him guiltless? (Deut. 17: 18, 19.) 
How do you account for this Ark being once removed safely 
on a new cart? What danger threatened it on this occasion ? 
(v. 6.) At what cost was it stayed? (v. 7.) What was 
Uzzah's sin? Give other instances of similar sins (Lev.10: 
1-3; 1 Sam. 13: 11-14). If we think the cause of Christ will 
fall unless we support it by unhallowed means, what course 
had we better pursue? What sin did David heap upon the 
others of that day? (v. 8.) How do such sinners regard the 
Lord ?(v. 9.) What loss does this fear entail? (v. 10.) What 
is the condition of those who are willing to stand, alone, if 
needs be, as custodians of sacred things? (v. 11.) When 
was the Ark brought into Jerusalem? Give an account 
thereof, showing what lessons David had learned. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Ark.—Try to have a picture of it, or previously pre- 
pare one on the blackboard. Many of the children could tell 
you of it, but in the ten months since any lesson about the 
Ark, scholars have been transferred to another department, 
and it is to be hoped many new ones have been added to 
yourown. Explain with the picture that it was a box or 
chest made of very hard wood, just exactly the shape 
and size God said it should be, and covered inside and out 
with pure gold. On the lid were figures of gold in the form 
of angels, with faces bowed down, and spread wings meeting 
over the top. It was called the mercy-seat, and there God 
promised to meet his people. In this box were kept the ten 
commandments, the rod which budded, and a pot of manna, 
—the food which fed the people, fresh and plenty, every day 
for forty years. What city did David capture after he was 
anointed king the third time? What was built for David 
to livein? Who had established him king over Israel? 
To whom did David give all the praise? Do you wonder 
then that he thought a great deal about the Ark and the 
worship of God? He called together a great meeting, 
thirty thousand of the chief men of the whole land, and con- 
sulted with them what they ought to do about the neglected 
Ark. 

Where was the Ark ?—The last we read of it, the army of 
Israel carried it out in sight of their enemies in a great 
battle. Who was the old priest who sat by the gate, blind, 
listening for news from the battle, and trembling lest harm 
should come to the Ark of God. His two sons were killed, 
the soldiers fled in panic and fear, and the Ark of God was 
Teft in the hands of their enemies. The Philistines set it in 
the temple to their heathen god, and before their idol, but 
the image fell down and was broken before it. It seemed to 
bring only troubles upon them, and after a few months they 
were glad to send it into the land of Israel again. For 
twenty years it was kept in the same place, not many miles 
from Jerusalem, 

Bringing back the Ark.—David and “all the congregation 
said they would do so, for the thing was right in the eyes of all 
the people.” Jerusalem was not only the city of the king, 
but it was Mount Zion, the city chosen by God. For what 
did God say he had chosen it? A great procession went to 
get the Ark. They placed it on a new cart, for nothing com- 
mon or for any other use was fit for that holy thing to rest 
upon. Two oxen drew the cart, and two men were to guide 
and drive them. Some went before, others around, and 
thousands followed. With glad shouts and music they 
brought the ark from the house; and as they went, they 
played on instruments, harps, and trumpets, clashing cym- 
bals and cornets, timbrels and psalteries, something like the 
tamborine and guitar used nowadays. So they marched 
until they came to a level place used for threshing grain, 
called athreshing-floor. In some way the oxen stumbled, shook 
the cart, and the Ark seemed unsteady. Uzzah, one of the 
men who drove the cart, took hold of the Ark to keep it from 
falling. In an instant, as if lightning had struck him, he 
fell dead by the side of the Ark. “God smote him for his 
error, and he died.” Fear fell on all; there were pale faces 
and whispered words; David afraid, saying, “ How shall | 
bring the Ark of God home to me? What wasthe error for 
which Uzzah died? Even David, the chosen ome, had not 


learned to do God’s work in God’s way. Show the rods or 
staves in the picture as you explain that God had taught how 
to move the Ark. No hand could touch it, no common man 
could help to carry it. The golden rods were to rest on the 
shoulders of the priests, and so bear the Ark with a covering 


.of blue over it if they moved it from place to place. Over 


what river did they once so carry it? Around what city was 
it carried each day for seven days, and seven times on the 
seventh day? Was God’s word obeyed when the ark of God 
was put on a new cart? 

The Ark in the House.—Near where Uzzah died was the 
home of a good man with a strange name, Obed-edom. He 
was one of the very family who had been chosen to watch 
over the Ark and carry it whenever it should be moved. It 
was taken into his house, where he watched and kept it three 
months. Does not God always provide a place for his own? 
What all Israel desired to have, was in Obed-edom’s own 
home, the mercy-seat, the bowed angels where they could see 
them every day. The father and mother could tell their 
children of God’s promise to meet his people there, before 
their very eyes the golden pledge of God’s words, “I will 
commune with thee.” Do you not expect that with the ark 
all the household were blessed, and that the blessing lasted 
long after the ark was moved again? The Lord never for- 
gets the faithful. Obed-edom’s children and children’s 
children grew to be honored, useful, devoted men. What is 
the promise of the golden text? Explain “habitation” and 
“ just.” What is that golden text about being justified? 

Home at Last.—David heard of Obed-edom’s blessings, he 
saw his own mistakes, he asked wisdom from God, he studied 
his law. Again he called elders, captains, and priests. 
With singing and glad music they brought the Ark, and 
placed it in a tent David had built in Jerusalem. They 
offered sacrifices and prayed,—“ Arise, Lord into thy rest, 
thou and the ark of thy strength.” They sang, “Give unto 
the Lord the glory due unto his name;” “Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel forever;” ‘“ And all the people said 
Amen.” Then Obed-edom, his brethren, and the priests, were 
set to watch the Ark, and minister with offerings upon the 
altar. With this lesson, read as a responsive exercise with 
the children, a few verses from 1 Chronicles 16, or part of 
Psalm 132. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





BRINGING TO MOUNT ZION 








DAVID 4 THE REMOVED 
REMEMBERING IT. 
UZZAH ARK TOUCHED 
REMOVING IT. 
UZZAH OF WAS 
TOUCHING DESTROYED. 
OBED-EDOM WAS 
RECEIVING GOD. BLESSED. 








CHRIST HAVING COME, 
A HIGH PRIEST, 
THE MEDIATOR OF A NEW COVENANT. 
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Is 
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HEEDLESS RIGHTEOUS 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 
“Not all the blood of beasts.” 
“Tn Zion’s rock abiding.” 
“Oh, turn ye, oh, turn ye, for why will ye die?” 
“The prize is set before us.” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Rexiciovs Pxocesstons.—One of the scenes frequently 
depicted on the Egyptian monuments bears a striking resem- 
blance (though with important differences) to the central 
picture of this lesson. The scene is The Procession of the 
Shrine, and the pictures show the shrine—sometimes open. 
with the divine symbols exposed to public view, sometimes 
veiled, so that little or nothing can be seen—borne out o! 
the temple by its attendant priests, carried around a pre- 
scribed course, and returned to the temple with divine 





honors. The shrine is borne, as the Ark was properly bor + 





by means of staves usually thrust through four rings; and 

winged figures, with the wings spread out before them, are 

sometimes depicted on its sides. High civil and military 

officials took part in the ceremonial, and sometimes the king 

himself took part. It should be noted that this was a peri- 

odical ceremony, and that the shrine was not taken from one_ 
city to another, but was simply carried in procession, as the 

Host is still carried in Roman Catholic countries, or as 
images are carried, asin the Juggernaut festival, in India. 

A good picture of one such scene appears in the third volume 
of Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, together with a brief description. 

MusicaL InstrumMEeNtTs.—Pictures of the chief musical 
instruments used in the East may be seen in Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians, and in most books on Bible customs. Dr. Van Len- 
nep thus describes the instruments mentioned in the lesson: 
“All religious processions, and indeed every pageant in 
the East, is accompanied by instrumental music, sometimes 
with the addition of singing. We know that this was the 
case with the ancients, particularly among the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Assyrians, and even among the Greeks and 
Romans. The musical instruments here described (2 Sam. 
6: 5) show that there was no military display, for in that 
case the sound of the shrill hautboy always mingles with 
that of the drum. We have here a purely religious pro- 
cession, in which the singing of hymns and the soft melody of 
stringed instruments are from time to time interrupted by 
the shout from the multitude, the blast of the sacred 
trumpets, and the clang of the cymbals.... These were 
harps, which here probably means the common tamboora, a 
kind of lute or guitar, with wire strings, which leads the 
melody in a band of music....The psaltery is another 
stringed instrument, the original of the piano, consisting of a 
shallow box, with wires stretched across the face, and a 
sounding board made partly of wood, and partly of the skin 
of a fish. ... The timbrel, or tamborine, is still very common 
in the East, one being found in almost every house. It con- 
sists of a bladder stretched across a hoop a foot in diameter 
which has round pieces of tin loosely fastened in the rim so 
that they jangle at every ‘motion. ...Cornets or trumpets, 
and cymbals are still employed in the East. They are com- 
monly of brass, though the former are sometimes made of 
silver and are three feet in length....Cymbuls are still 
employed in some of the Oriental churches.” 


Sacrep Surines.—It is interesting to note that the 
spirit which showed itself in reverence for the Ark, still 
survives in the East, though under a perverted form. To 
this day shrines are a centre of religious worship, being 
frequented alike by Christians, Jews, and Muhammadans, 
Indeed, the greater part of the religion of some consists in 
worship at the shrines of “holy men of old,” such as the 
Prophet Samuel (Neby Samweel) or the Prophet Aaron (Neby 
Haroon) who have really become local divinities, in the 
minds of the people. This justifies Conder’s remark in 
Heth and Moab, that “the worship of local divinities is the 
real religion of the peasantry.” To these shrines the people 
still bring offerings, though, from their poverty, they are not 
generally very considerable; “ pomegranates, pomegranate 
flowers, and little figs, with small coins, beads, blue pottery, 
and sticks are the commonest.” 

Such is the reverence of Orientals for holy things and holy 
places, that an offense against either endangers the offender’s 
life and is remembered for years. Burton, in his Pilgrimage 
to El Medinah and Meccah gives an instance: “In A.D. 
1674 some wretch smeared the Black Stone [in the Kaaba at 
Mecca] with impurity, and every one who kissed it retired 
with a sullied beard. The Persians were suspected of this 
sacrilege, and now their ill fame has spread far; at Alex- 
andria they were described to me [two hundred years after 
the offense] as a people who defilethe Kaabah. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a Shiah as well as a Sunni would look 
upon such an action with lively horror. The defilement of 
the Black Stone was probably the work of some Jew or 
Greek who risked his life to gratify a furious bigotry.” 

Tue Name or Gop.—It will be remembered that the 
proper reverence for the name of God finally degenerated 
among the Jews into a superstition which forbade the speak- 
ing of “the unutterable name” Jehovah, for which the word 
“ Lord” was substituted in reading. A trace of this remains 
in our English Bible where “Jehovah” is generally ren- 
dered “Lord.” The same tendency is seen to-day in the 
East. Niebuhr, in his Beschreibung von Arabien, mentions 
that the Arabians have a science of the name of God (Ism 
Allah) which only Muhammadans, as the true people of God, 
can learn. “Through the science of the Name of God,” says 
Niebuhr, “one can rule wind and weather, heal snake-bites, 
the crippled, the lame, and the blind. . . . / A merchant from 
Mekkeh, who had learned the whole course of this science 
from the then famous Shaykh Muhammad el-Janajeni, of 
that city, would maintain that he himself, while in imminent 
peril of death on the sea, merely affixed a card, with the 
usual ceremony, to the mast, and the storm at once ceased.” 
Through the potency of this science, Niebuhr goes on to say, 
men have seen spirits, the Devil, and even God himself; and 
he thinks that the spells for the finding of hid treasures 
belong to the same science, 
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AN INCOMPETENT CRITIC* 


There was a measure of reason in the proposal of 
Erostratus, to uplift his name before the world by set- 
ting fire to the Ephesian temple of Diana. He would 
probably have been unable to hand down his name to 
the generations following by any act of well-doing of 
which he was capable; but although the Ephesians 
made it a penal offense for any one to speak his name, 
Erostratus is remembered and often spoken of after more 
than twenty centuries. Soin many another case, perma- 
nent notoriety has been achieved through misdoing, by 
one who lacked the ability to become famous in the path 
of simple duty. Guy Fawkes, Guiteau, Bradlaugh, 
Ingersoll, will be more likely to live in history because 
of their efforts in the wrong direction, than they would 
have been had they done their best inthe world. Buttolive 
in history ‘is not, in and of itself, the worthiest aim of 
a noble soul ; much depends on how one lives thera 

Even when there is no deliberate purpose of wrong on 
his part,a man is often brought into a prominence 
through his eccentricities or his errors, which would 
never have been accorded to him because of all his more 
sensible and praiseworthy endeavors. The Rev. R. 
Heber Newton is a good illustration of this phase of 
truth. His present notoriety ag a New York City pas- 
tor would probably never have been as great if his 
bishop had not requested him to keep his mouth shut. 
Nor would his bishop given him such exceptional notice 
if he had gone on faithfully in a pastor’s work, con- 
fining his preaching within the limits of sound Christian 
scholarship. Yet, as it is, Mr. Newton attracts the 
popular attention far beyond that which is given to 
New York City pastors who are greatly his superiors in 
learning, in zeal for the truth, and in efficient service in 
the line of their profession. 

In deference to the request of his bishop, Mr. Newton 
has discontinued his parochial lectures on the Bible. 
but, keeping the word of promise to the ear, he breaks 
it to the hope, by addressing a wider audience through 
the medium of the printed page. In The Book of the 
Beginnings, a study of Genesis, with an introduction to 
the Pentateuch, he re-states more cautiously the sub- 
stance of his lectures on the Pentateuch and of his 
pamphlet on the Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible; 
and in so doing he shows most clearly that he is not a 
Bible scholar, nor yet a student of the Bible. His 
entire work is a mere re-hash of the writings of a few 
Dutch and German critics of the “ destructive” school, 
with a seasoning from one or two of their American fol- 
lowers. There is literally nothing in it that is fresh. 
There is much in it which would not have found a place 
there had Mr. Newton re-examined for himself, with 
any degree of discernment and impartiality, the text 
which was unfairly criticised by those whom he follows 
so blindly. 

Thus, for example, (p. 48,) he instances under the 
“historical re-duplications,” which “are incompre- 
hensible as the work of a writer narrating events in his 
own experience,” the records from Exodus 17 : 1-7 and 
Numbers 20: 1-13, as “two accounts of the calling of 
water from a rock by Moses, in each of which the main 
features of the story are found, even to the naming of 
the place, Meribah, from this experience.” Yet the 
Mosaic narrative shows that those two incidents were 
nearly forty years apart; that the first happened soon after 
the passage of the Red Sea, in the lower peninsula of 
Sinai; that the second was at Kadesh-barnea in the 
Negeb, just before the final move around the mountains 
of Seir to the plains of Moab; that the circumstances of 
the miracles were by no means identical ; that the very 
rocks from which the water was called forth were not 
alike; that the names given to the scenes of the mir- 
acles were different. There is, in fact, no more reason 
for supposing that the two narrations refer to one event, 
than there would be for supposing that a modern histo- 
rian was mixing up facts confusedly, when he spoke of 
the American war with England as in 1776, and again 


*The Book of the ae eigbee a study of Genesis, with an introduction 
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referred to the American war with England as in 1812. 
Is it inexplicable that the Israelites should have lacked 
water twice in forty years, while all that while in the 
desert of Arabia? Is it inexplicable that God should 
have twice exercised his loving power to supply his 
people’s lack? Is it inexplicable that the mur- 
muring of the people of Israel when they were in need 
while God stood ready to help them, should have been 
twice rebuked by the term “ Meribah” (“ Massah and 
Meribah” in one case; “ Meribah-Kadesh” in the 
other)? Not a line of either proof or argument in favor 
of the identity of these two distinct, unlike, and far- 
separated miracles, is either given or suggested by Mr. 
Newton. They are boldly claimed as two accounts of 
the one transaction, just as he found the claim made in 
his German masters; and on this baseless assumption 
his inferences as to the writer who confused the “two 
accounts’ are recklessly drawn. 

Yet it is just such separate accounts as these in the 
Bible, of two similar yet distinct occurrences in the 
history of the children of Israel, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which Frederick Denison Maurice refers to as 
carrying the reader’s conviction that it is a veritable 
narrative which is before him, and not a fiction, nora 
compilation of traditions. And this is a typical illus- 
tration of the learning, the logic, and the fairness of 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton’s entire Book of the 
Beginnings. | 

Because, forsooth, Mr. Newton has been told by the 
critics he is following, that all the ancient peoples of 
the East had legends and traditions giving in distorted 
form the primal histories which are told so simply in 
the Book of Genesis, he takes it for granted (p. 125 ff.) 
that these histories came into Genesis, “ probably in 
the Babylonian exile,” out of the mythologies of earlier 
nationalities ; instead of supposing that those mytholo- 
gies are but perversions of the original facts which have 
their truest record in the Pentateuch. 

There is a certain refreshing impudence in the cool- 
ness with which Mr. Newton tells (page 235) of the 
“factitious interest” which has attached to the dying 
prophecy of Jacob, that 

“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a law-giver from between his feet, 
Until Shiloh come. 
And unto Him shall the gathering of the people be; ”— 


“from its being taken as a prediction of the Messiah; ” 
whereas the belief in a personal Messiah “ arose centu- 
ries after the age of the patriarchs, as a late develop- 
ment of the mature nation.” Mr. Newton has a great 
many doubts about Bible truth; but he has no doubts 
on any point where his Dutch and German masters have 
spoken positively. ‘‘ Whatever the original traditions 
may have been, we must again remember,” he says 
(p. 207) with swelling emphasis, “that we are dealing 
in Genesis with tribal legends as well as with traditions 
of individuals. ... We must remember, also, that the 
original traditions were worked over by later ages, and 
fashioned into stories that set forth the ideas and senti- 
ments of after times.” Bosh! 

Mr. Newton’s Book of Beginnings is not worthy of 
thoroughly respectful treatment; for it is not the work 
of one who has fairly studied for himself into the Bible 
which he assumes to tells us has been picked to pieces 
(Preface, page X) by those in whom he believes unques- 
tioningly. Thorough Bible-study would be a sure cure 
to any fair-minded and intelligent Christian who might 
be troubled or confused through the reading of this book. 





Dr. Moritz Busch is the Boswell of Bismarck. True 
he has given us other books, notably about Berlin and 
the Kaiser; but Dr. Busch is never at his best except 
when he is writing about the iron chancellor. His new 
book on Prince Bismarck—Our Chancellor is its title—is 
at once a new book and an old book; or, rather, it is an 
old book with a new filling. It contains all that was 
essential in the volume on Bismarck, which created such 
a stir in Germany several years ago; and it carries for- 
ward the history of Bismarck since thattime. The book 
roughly divides into two parts, the first treating of Bis- 
marck as a man; the second, of Bismarck as a diplo- 
matist. The first part is very entertaining; Bismarck’s 
is a strange character, its iron is strangely commingled 
with sawdust; its stern dutifulness with unexpected 
puerilities ; its religiousness with superstition. Dr. Busch 
has done justice to the oddities and contradictions of 
Prince Bismarck, and, though he disclaims giving any- 
thing more than materials for a historical study, he 
really gives a tolerably complete portrait of the man. 
The second part of the volume deals with questions of 
the political relations of Bismarck (and Germany) to 
various European nations; and is therefore not so inter- 





esting to the general reader, though even more interest- 
ing to the student of contemporary history. There is, 
perhaps, too much of the tone of the personal column of 
the modern newspaper about such a book as this, seeing 
that it is written concerning a man who is still living. 
Biographies of living men are not usually justifiable; 
and when they are justifiable, there is a limit beyond 
which they should not go. (12mo, pp. 407; 303. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Bishop John F. Hurst of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is not only a vigorous ecclesiastical worker, but 
an enthusiastic ecclesiastical student. To his other 
coutributions to church history is now to be added 
A Short History of the Reformation, which summarizes in 
little more than a hundred pages the chief events of the 
Reformation in Europe. The method of narration is 
topical; after three introductory chapters, each country 
is taken up in turn, beginning with Germany, and pro- 
ceeding through Switzerland, England, Scotland, the 
Netherlands, France, Italy, the Spanish peninsula, and 
Scandinavia to the Slavic lands. Special chapters are 
given to the biographies of Luther, Melanchthon, and 
the other German reformers; and the two concluding 
chapters are a brief resumé of results. In spite of the 
necessary brevity and condensation of the little manual, 
its style is simple and interesting, and altogether well 
adapted to the reading of young people. The illus- 
trations are portraits of Luther and Melanchthon, and a 
picture of the Wartburg. There is also a small colored 
map of Central Europe, illustrating the history of the 
Reformation. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 122. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 40 cents.) 


When one contemplates what the little things and the 
little people of the world have already done, one first 
wonders at what they can do, and next wonders what 
they cannot do. Mites Against Millions; or, Childhood 
against the world, is a stirring stury of how a church 
was built and paid for through a legacy of little more 
than four dollars left by a Christian child. The book is 
gotten up plainly, without expensive paper or binding, 
so that its inexpensiveness helps to qualify it for the 
wide Christian public to which it might bring a message 
of consecrated money and consecrated work. The 
church whose story is told in the book is the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, at Eighteenth Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia, which is under the pas- 
toral supervision of Dr.S. A. Mutchmore; but no author’s 
name appears on the title-page. The book is chiefly 
narrative and anecdotal; its style is readable; and it is 
illustrated by one or two woodcuts. (l6mo, pp. 182. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publishing Co. Price, cloth, 
75 cents.) 


There is a great deal of difference between Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson’s authority as a temperance 
physiologist and his authority asa Bible exegete. Fortu- 
nately Dr. Richardson’s little manuai Brief Notes for Tem. 
perance Teachers does not touch upon those phases of the 
temperance question in regard to which Dr. Richardson is 
not entitled to speak as an authority. The Brief Notes 
are confined to the action of alcohol upon the human 
body in health and disease, its influence upon the endur- 
ance of physical work, and its effects upon the quantity 
and quality of mental work. The book is thus a com- 
pendium of medical facts for the use of temperance 
workers; and its orderly arrangement makes it specially 
available in the preparation of brief temperance ad- 
dresses. (12mo, pp. 128. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society. Price, 50 cents.) 


It is worth mentioning for the information of mothers 
and primary class teachers that a new and cheaper edi- 
tion of the favorite little book Peep of Day has just been 
issued by a New York publisher. There may be some 
of our readers who are not acquainted with this de- 
servedly popular children’s book of the Bible truth ; and 
to them it may be said that it is the simplest and easiest 
book of elementary religious instruction yet made. The 
new edition has the poetry, the questions, and the pic- 
tures of more expensive editions, and it is bound in 
limp cloth. (18mo, pp. 198. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, 20 ) conte.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

With reference to our recent notice of the History of 
the First Church in Hartford, it ought to be mentioned 
that the price of the volume is $3.50,—an item omitted 
in the bibliographical note appended to the notice. 


A third supplement of books recommended for Sunday- 
school and parish libraries has just been published by 
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the Church Library Association. This association of 
forty ladies and gentlemen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed in 1879, issued its first catalogue in 
1880, and since the reissue of that catalogue in 1881, 
has published yearly supplements which include the 
approved new publications of the year. The association 
sends these lists of books for the Sunday-school free to 
all applicants who enclose stamps for their postage. 
All requests should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Church Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





More than usual importance attaches to the announce- 
ment of the American expedition to the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which will start in a month or two 
under the competent leadership of Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, of The Independent. The field of Assyriological 
research is, perhaps, that which promises to be most 
fruitful in the near future for the illustration of Bible 
language and antiquities; and Dr. Ward is one of the 
most eminent of the few American scholars at work in 
this field. The expedition will make a preliminary 
survey, lasting for six months, with a view to exploration 
and excavation at those sites which afford the best 
promise of results. The cost of the expedition is to be 
borne by Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, of New York, 
and will be known as the Wolfe Expedition, in memorial 
of Miss Wolfe’s father. 


Egyptologists will receive with interest the announce- 
ment of a new work by Dr. Johannes Dumichen, who 
has already done so much for Egyptological study. The 
title of the work explains its character—Der Grabpalast 
des Patuamenap in der Thebanischen Nekropolis, The 
Sepulchral Palace of Patuamenap in the Necropolis of 
Thebes. The publication is to include a complete re- 
production of all the inscriptions, literal and pictorial, 
of this most important sepulchral monument, with trans- 
lation and explanations by Dr. Dimichen. Like other 
monuments, this has suffered, and is suffering, not a 
little from the vandalism of the peasants of the neigh- 
boring village of ’Abd-el-Qurna, who find in it a treas- 
ure house of relics which can be made available for com- 
mercial purposes. Dr. Dimichen carried on the diffi- 
cult and dangerous work of copying during the years 
1864, 1868, and 1875, and now the results of his labor 
are to be made public. The work will be published in 
seven parts, the first of which has just appeared. This 
includes all inscriptions concerning the title and rank of 
the dead, notices of the annual festivals for the dead, 
together with the offerings for the festivals. The work 
is published by J. C. Hinrichs, of Leipzig; the first part 
costs fifty marks, which will also be, approximately, the 
price of each following part. It can be ordered through 
Mr. Gustav E. Stechert, New York, or through any of 
the other importers. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


——<——— 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framing- 


Deter, TRAMRRCI SOURS ois 2.0 0se ccsnccces nsdécncecescccest July 16-25 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WR isos eid c sick WAG iaie ch hci sincenicas isd. GE Be 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
DORE on sa sicsi shanks La ctacicenacnepeionncsign July 22 to August 3 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake, 
MaBigon, VW CORDS eonsaes s0¢nie -cn0ssa- onsses July 29 to August 8 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
SAAN sa.chsexhy bi cvdkihasattkes sonconsd rapy.ssAnne July 29 to August 26 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete........August 18-28 





THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


THE LESSON COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Mr. President, and Members of the Convention: 


In the name and in behalf of the International Les- 
son Committee, I am directed now to present to you our 
final report. 

The Sunday-school convention which met in Indian- 
apolis twelve years ago, built more wisely than it knew. 
The plan of universal Bible study was just then coming 
into favor. It had not by any means, however, secured 
universal agreement or approval. The few lessons 
which had been offered to the public were tentative in 
character. The committee which had selected them was 
of local appointment, and there were indications that 
the work, as thus begun, could not be made permanent. 
Some of those who were active in that early movement 
believed, however, that a general system of united Bible 
study was feasible, and toat it could be made far more 





extensive than anything which had thus far been 
attempted. Through their agency the subject was 
brought before the National Sunday-school Convention. 
in 1872. Those who were present at that convention 
will never forget the earnest discussions which then took 
place. The sentiment of the convention was seen from 
the outset to be overwhelmingly in favor of the movement, 
Yet, the fullest and fairest opportunity was given for the 
statement of opposing views. Some of the ablest debaters 
to be found in the Sunday-school world were there. 
The most of them championed the cause of uniform 
Bible study. A few opposed—on the ground of imprac- 
ticability. The principal opponent was one of the ablest 
and most eloquent members of the convention. He said 
it cost him something “to breast the tide, and to move 
in the teeth of the wind and current that had set in so 
strongly on this question.” The convention listened, in 
the best of humor, to his arguments and his brilliant wit, 
but was unconvinced by what he said. When he closed, 
though cries of “ Question!” “ Question! ” came from all 
parts of the house, the call for one who was known to 
be an earnest advocate of the measure prevailed, and, 
after being swayed by his eloquence for nearly half an 
hour, the convention calmed down enough to postpone 
action till a late hour in the afternoon. Upon re- 
assembling, in the afternoon, it was found that the fever- 
heat of the morning had scarcely subsided. At four 
o'clock the subject was again taken up. After 
halfa dozen other speeches had been made, the vote 
was taken. At the president’s call, the vast assembly 
voted ‘“ Aye,” by rising to their feet. Only ten ventured 
to say “No.” The record reads—and those who were 
present know that it reads correctly—“ The convention, 
with great enthusiasm and unction, sang, 
“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

Thus the work was begun; and now, after twelve 
years of trial, we are assembled in this International 
Convention to say whether it was well begun, and 
whether it has been satisfactory in its working. 

At the convention in 1872, the eloquent opponent of 
the uniform lesson scheme spoke of it as the “‘ National 
Monopoly.” It almost at once became International, 
for our Canadian brethren began immediately to act in 
concert with us of the states, and our harmony, without a 
jar, has continued till to-day. If the United States are 
ever annexed to Canada, or vice versa, such harmony in 
our political affairs as we are having in our united Bible 
study, will make this the grandest nation which is, or 
ever has been, in the world. 

Three years after the work was begun, the Les.on 
Committee reported to the convention which met at 
Baltimore in 1875, that the uniform lesson idea had 
leaped across the sea, and that the London Sunday- 
school Union was already working with us. And not 
nly so, the tidal wave had also crossed the English 
channel, and was sweeping over some parts of conti- 
nental Europe. The lessons we were then using were, to 
some extent, being used in France and Germany, in the 
various nationalities of Scandinavia, in the Netherlands, 
in Switzerland and Turkey, in Italy and Greece. Mis- 
sionaries had already introduced them into Syria and 
Hindostan, and India and Burmah. England was send- 
ing them to her colonies, and they had found their 
way to the Sandwich Islands. International lesson 
quarterlies have now come to hand printed in Italian ; 
and it has recently been announced that our lessons have 
been translated into the Mandarin—a language spoken 
by at least 150,000 Chinese. They are published at 
Pekin, and are used in all the Sunday-schools in 
Northern China. 

We have not learned that any who have once begun 
to use them have given them up, except in sporadic 
cases, where hobbies are ridden or indolence prevails. 
There are those who imagine they cannot teach the 
gospel unless they havea lesson from Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, or John. Of course, they “do not see the sense,” 
to quote from one of them, “of keeping children 
months at atime in threading the labyrinths of the 
Mosaic ritual.” They want “ milk for babes.” 

And then, there is, here and there, a nominal Sunday- 
school worker who does not like the International lessons 
because they require too much work. All such turn away 
disgusted with the scheme, as school-boys, who think 
their lessons are too hard, go whining to their homes. 


It is not becoming, perhaps, for the lesson committee, 
nor for any one who represents it, to speak of the gen- 
eral influence which our present method of Bible study 
is exerting. But it may be admissible, in this connec- 
tion, to quote the testimony given, more than a year ago, 
by one who is in no way connected with the committee, 
and who is thoroughly qualified to give an opinion. He 
says: “ The International lesson system has quickened 


thorough and intelligent Bible study in the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It has created a literature of its 
own, and it has more largely shaped the publishing and 
reading interests of England and America than any other 
agency within the period of its working. There never 
was a day when the writings and addresses of skeptics 
had as little influence, actual or comparative influence, 
on either side of the ocean, as since the adoption of the 
International lesson system.” 

The first lesson committee, of ten members, appointed 
by the convention of 1872, completed its work in 1878. 
During that time only one of its members died—Hon- 
Henry P. Haven, of blessed memory. 

At Atlanta, the present conimittee, consisting of four- 
teen, was appointed to select a second course of lessons 
for seven years, beginning with 1880. At the convention 
held three years ago, in Toronto, it was reported that all 
the members of the committee appointed at Atlanta 
accepted the appointment except Professor Austin Phelps. 
He was compelled to decline on account of ill health. 
The Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, who was a member of the 
first committee, was appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. Phelps. The committee, as 
thus constituted, has been enabled to complete its work, 
and has ordered the presentation here of its final report. 

Of this committee, as of the former one, Dr. Vincent 
has been chairman, and Warren Randolph secretary. 

It was found impracticable, and was deemed unwise, to 
select lessons for more than one year at a time. The 
committee, has, therefore, held one meeting a year, since 
their appointment in 1878. 


The convention having chosen us from different parts 
of the United States and Canada, we have been obliged 
to take long journeys in the prosecution of our work. 
The most direct routes from our homes to our places of 
meeting have required from the members of the com- 
mittee, in actual attendance, the traveling of nearly 
85,000 miles. If one man had journeyed thus far, he 
might have gone more than three times around the globe, 
at an expense of $3,000—hotel bills all included. 


Our meetings have been held in Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Saratoga, Nashville, and Montreal. We 
found that we could reach Washington more easily than 
any Other point to which we have gone, and we have 
held two meetings there. It seemed due to our brethren 
who live at a distance from the centre that one meeting 
should be held in the South, and one in Canada, and no- 
where have we been more cordially welcomed than in 
Nashville and Montreal. 

At our meeting in Chicago, all our members were pres- 
ent except one. He was kept home by sickness. It isa 
coincidence a little singular that at every other meeting 
just ten of our number have been present. Some have 
been, at different times, hindered from being with us by 
ill-health, or unavoidable engagements. Two of our 
members have been present at every meeting. One of 
these was also a member of the first committee, and has 
never been absent from a meeting of the lesson commit- 
tee since the original appointment in 1872. Six other 
members of the present committee have each been 
absent from one meeting only. None have been absent 
when they could possibly attend. The committee under- 
stood their appointment to be for serious, earnest work, 
and, however well or ill they may have doneit, they have 
at least, attended to the duties assigned them. 


Attendance upon our meetings has each year cost us 
each from four days to a week or more of time. Our 
traveling has been done by day and night, and as much 
solid work has been crowded into one day, while together, 
as most of us think we are able to do in two days at home. 
Our traveling expenses and hotel bills have been paid by 
the publishers of the lessons, who, it is to be hoped, 
receive enough from their publications to reimburse the 
outlay. 

It has been necessary to do our work many months in 
advance of the actual study in the schools, that 
there might be time to prepare the various lesson 
helps. The selections are made for 1885 and 1886. The 
field is, therefore, now clear for the convention to discuss 
and adopt any plans which it may be thought best here- 
after‘to pursue. 

The lessons selected by the present committee do not 
differ materially from those that were chosen for the 
first seven years’ study. They could not differ greatly, 
since the text-book is the same, and we were required to 
treat it in substantially the same way. In each case the 
aim has been, so far as possible, in seven years, to com- 
pass the study of the whole Bible. What some have so 


glibly called “the International game of hop, skip, and 
jump,” had its origin with the convention of 1872, and not 
with the lesson committee. The committee has made 





selections as directed, and, while not responsible for the 
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plan of covering the whole Bible in a given time the com- 
mittee heartily approves of it. For our Sunday-schools to 
go through the Biblein consecutive study in seven years 
is a simple impossibility, With one lesson a week, stu- 
dents in the best theological seminary in the land could 
not do it. The general plan, marked out for us by the 
convention, compelled the making of selections, That 
the first committee did its work well has been evident to 
us, from the fact that we have been compelled to select 
for this second course of study substantially the same 
lessons. Our work has been an independent one, though 
at many points it has closely resembled the work of our 
predecessors. Having deemed it best to devote an 
entire year to the study of Mark’s Gospel, so that not 
a verse therein was omitted, and having arranged to 
give nine months of 1886—the last year of the present 
course—to the study of John’s writings, it has been 
necessary to omit some portions of Jewish history and 
related prophecies, which would otherwise have been 
brought under examination. In this, however, we have 
had aconviction that the judgment of the Sunday-school 
world would sustain us. 


If, in the current course of study, our selections have 
at times seemed, to some, even more irregular than in 
the first series of lessons, it is because we have made a 
special effort to have our studies as nearly chronological 
as possible, 

We have had many overtures and petitions in regard 
to special lessons upon topics which the memorialists 
have regarded as pre-eminently important. Among 
these subjects are the special observance of the church 
year, like Christmas and Easter; the subject of missions, 
temperance, cruelty to animals, and so on, To all these 
petitions the committee has given the most respectful 
attention. The substance of our reply to them all has 
been, that, in accordance with the terms of our appoint- 
ment, we “ have restricted ourselves to the selection of 
Bible lessons as they occurred in the Word, and not as 
they refer to special sins, and the course of the com- 
mittee has been approved by the several International 
conventions. It is, therefore, not deemed competent or 
wise by the committee to depart from this principle, 
while superintendents and teachers, under the present 
scheme, are free to give prominence to such other sub- 
jects as may be thought desirable.” 


Every subject concerning which we have been thus 
memorialized, has been included’ in the regular course 
pursued, It could not be otherwise, if the subject is 
treated in the Bible. As was said in our report at 
Toronto, “ In going through the Bible, according to the 
plan we are now pursuing, there is no doctrine, precept, 
or fact of special importance which we are not touching.” 
This may be further emphasized by saying, that we have 
never omitted a passage, which is long enough for a les- 
son, from which we have supposed any of the subjects 
referred to could be legitimately taught, though we 
know that specialists can often find a meaning in 
Scripture which entirely escapes our apprehension. If 
we have not selected as many lessons on special sins as 
some desire, it is because we have not found them in the 
Bible. 

For ten years we have now been in pleasant co-opera- 
tion with the London Sunday-school Union. We have 
been accustomed to submit our selections to them before 
making our announcements here at home. 


That we might as far as possible conform to their 
wishes, we have often modified our work, where no prin- 
ciple would be sacrificed, and where we could thus 
secure harmony. It can easily be seen that this har- 
monizing has sometimes been a little difficult, since our 
communications have been by mail or telegraph, with 
three thousand miles of ocean between us. But our fra- 
ternal relations have been happily preserved, and our 
harmonious action continued. They and we have now 
come to see so much alike, that when our Committee 
submitted to them our selections for 1886, after a full 
examination they only asked us to change one lesson in 
Ezekiel for another in Nehemiah. Without a moment’s 
hesitation this request was granted. They are looking 
forward with the greatest pleasure to co-operation with 
the new committee to be appointed by this conven- 
tion. 

The Sunday-school Union ofthe Wesleyan connection 
in Great Britain is also now in co-operation with us. This 
society has, possibly, as large a constituency as the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union, In England and Wales it has 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand Sunday- 
school teachers, and more than three-quarters of a mil- 
ion of scholars, They are now using the International 
lessons, and will continue to use them, though they 
desire some correspondence in regard to future plans of 
gtudy, In reference to the selections for 1886, they 





express the opinion that these lessons “ will serve admi- 
rably,” and they have no alteration to suggest. 

Thus, our work is moving steadily and encouragingly 
on. What our opposing friend was pleased twelve years 
ago to term the “National Monopoly,” bids fair to 
become a “ monopoly” among the nations. When it 
does, the nations will be blessed, and God will be honored. 

We cannot conclude our report, and sever our official 
relations with the convention without expressing our 
gratitude to God and to our brethren for the privilege 
we have had of sharing in this work. Our fellowship 
with each other has been delightful. Belonging, as we 
do, to several different communions, we have none of us 
felt called upon to surrender an iota of our individual 
opinions, Yet, there has scarcely been a moment when 
a stranger looking in upon us and seeing us in the midst 
of discussion and work would have been able to tell 
whether there were any differences between us. Our 
prevailing sentiment has been, we are “all one in Christ.” 
We have found inspiration in the thought that it is the 
work of Bible study which is to unify the body of Christ, 
and is to prepare the world for millenial glory. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

Respectfully submitted, 
WARREN RANDOLPH, Secretary. 

Louisville, Ky., June 11, 1884, 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Many strong names appear in the list of speakers 
who have been already secured to address the new Sea 
Side Assembly, whose first session, July 22 to August 8, at 
Key East, New Jersey, is almost here. The Rev. Dr. 
S. M. Vernon of Philadelphia, chairman of the Assem- 
bly’s executive committee, is one of the lecturers; the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden is superintendent of instruction ; 
and the Rev. G. O. Maddock of Keyport, New Jersey, is 
the general superintendent. Mr. E. Payson Porter of 
Philadelphia, is secretary of the Assembly. The Rev. 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierson of Philadelphia will discuss mod- 
ern scepticism and the Bible; the Rev. Dr. Il. C. 
McCook of Philadelphia, will emphasize some “ Lessons 
from the Ants; ” and lectures are expected from the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the 
Rev. Dr. Deems of New York, and others. Normal 
class instruction will be given under the two heads 
of Bible-study and the Sunday-school. One day will 
be known as “ Secretaries’ Day,” and reports from adja- 
cent fields and from the Fourth International Con- 
vention at Louisville will be presented. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 


--India has a wide-awake Sunday-school union com- 
posed of the representatives, in that field, of European and 
American missionary societies. In the schools connected 
with this organization there are already one hundred thous- 
and children, most of them of heathen or Muhammedan 
families. With their stirring songs, picture papers and 
banners bearing the cross, they are attracting the attention 
of the people and preparing the way for farther progress. 
The Rev. B. H. Badley, of the Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sion at Lucknow, spoke at the recent Fourth Interna- 
tional Convention of the work and the needsof the Union. 


—Three things about the recent New York Sunday- 
school Convention deserve special mention, for they 
showed especial progress. Oswego, where the conven- 
tion met, is not a large city, yet the attendance on the 
sessions was so great that even at the morning meetings 
the seats were all full, and at later exercises nearly every 
inch of available standing room was also occupied. The 
full attendance of delegates secured to a great extent 
this permanently large audience. Again, the convention 
was remarkable as regarded the interest manifested in 
Sunday-school missionary work. Upon the stage sat six 
missionary Sunday-school workers whom the state asso- 
ciation has been employing with manifest success, and 
speakers and audience showed much sympathy in this 
and similar work. Indeed, missionary Sunday-school 
labor became the practical theme of at least one division 
of the convention, Finally, the convention raised on 
the spot the unusual sum of $1,800 for the prosecution 
of the state Sunday-school work. Much more will, of 
course readily be secured hereafter. The general exer- 
cises of the occasion, including addresses by the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler and others, as announced in the pro- 
gramme to the publication of which attention has already 
been called in these columns, were for the most part 
carried out as indicated. 





PERSONAL, 


—A lady of Philadelphia who has for a number of 
weeks been confined to a bed of severe suffering, sends 





$10 to be forwarded to Chloe Lankton, who has passed 
more than fifty years ona bed of pain. There is an added 
value to this offering from the spirit of loving sympathy 
which has prompted it. 


—Mr. Spurgeon’s jubilee birthday celebration has just 
taken place at London. The Earl of Shaftsbury, Mr. 
Moody, and other noted Christian workers were present. 
Congratulations poured in from all quarters; among 
others, from Mr. Spurgeon’s father and brothers. Mr. 
Spurgeon made an address, in the course of which he 
said that he always read the wide-awake criticisms of 
himself and his preaching made by the keen-witted 
Americans. He found that they all agree in saying that 
he is no orator, that there are many better orators in 
America, but that he preaches a pure gospel, which 
(they said) is more than can be affirmed of some of 
America’s most famous pulpit orators. Mr. Spurgeon 
claimed that if he has any power, this is the secret of it, 
—he preaches only the gospel of Christ. 


—It is only a few weeks since the Protestant Episcopal 
Church lost its Presiding Bishop, and now the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has to mourn the loss of its Senior 
Bishop, Matthew Simpson, who entered into rest, alter a 
severe illness, at his home in Philadelphia. There are 
few more untiring workers in the service of the church, 
than was Bishop Simpson. He was known throughout 
American Christendom as an effective orator, an able 
writer, and a constant worker. His zeal for the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom knew no hindrance, and passed 
beyond the bounds of denominationalism. He was dan- 
gerously ill just before the recent meeting of the General 
Conference at Philadelphia; but the opening session 
found him at his place. From that exertion he never 
fully recovered, and it was a surprise to few when the 
announcement of his death came at last. All bodies of 
Christians will join with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in paying tribute to his memory. 


GENERAL. 


—Commencing July 23, and continuing five days, the 
National Temperance Society will hold a temperance 
cainp-meeting at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, under the 
direction of Mr. J. N. Stearns, the society’s correspond- 
ing secretary. Among the speakers announced are the 
Rev. Dr. A. D. Vail, the Rev. Dr. T. L. Poulson, the 
Rev. J. C. Price, the colored orator from North Carolina, 
and others. There will be singing by the Silver Lake 
Glee Club under the direction of Professor Cham- 
bers. 


—Of all able-bodied men in the world, the discharged 
prison convict is the most helpless, and usually the most 
hopeless. He more often finds his way directly back 
into prison walls, than up into the all but inaccessible 
paths of respectability. When, in 1878, Michael Dunn, 
after thirty-five years’ imprisonments in various penal 
institutions, passed out from Sing-Sing, the keeper, as he 
handed him his discharge, cheerfully remarked: “ We'll 
keep your place for you six weeks; you'll be back by 
that time.” But the ex-convict, soon after his discharge, 
came under religious influences, and began a new life, 
Soon he became interested and interested others in work- 
ing for the welfare and conversion of recently discharged 
convicts. Their efforts were. successful, and a home for 
men of that class was opened in New York City. With- 
in forty-eight hours it had six inmates, and in two years 
it gave shelter and aid to 295 men of the same character. 
Then the work outgrew the accommodations, and a 
larger house, at No, 37 Bleecker Street, was hired, and 
fitted up asa new “*Home of Industry.” In 1882, this 
was exchanged for a still larger house, at No. 40 East 
Houston Street, where the society is now lodged. This 
house is a commodions, four-story building, with beds 
for 42 men; a chapel seating 200 persons, where 
gospel and Bible meetings are held five times a 
week; and a basement fitted up for the manufacture of 
brooms,—an occupation which supplies to the inmates 
the means of paying for their maintenance, of learning 
a good trade, and sometimes of laying by money for 
their future support. Since the opening of the Home,, 
1,245 men have shared in its privileges, of whom perma- 
nent employment outside has been found for 659. The 
establishment is conducted on the principle that those 
who eat must work, and no shirking is allowed among 
the inmates. At the same time, they are constantly 
under the strongest Christian influences, and every 
effort is made to free them from the evil influences of 
lives passed for the most part in idleness and crime. 
[t appears, from the recently published report, that 
the institution is at present sadly in need of more funds 
with which to pay off outstanding debts, and to put 4P 
an additional building on the same lot, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 


300k on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Foud Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Work that Pays. See marked advertise- 
ment on page 400 of last week’s paper. 


The favorite washing compound of the day 
is James Pyle’s Pearline. It cleanses fabrics 
without injury, and without the laborious 
scrubbing necessary with ordinary soap. For 


sale by grocers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Decided bene- 
fit. Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson, N. Y., 
says: “I have given it with decided benefit 
in a case of innutrition of the brain, from 
abuse of alcohol.” 





Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“Consin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different: uses. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 

In the Hop Plaster are united Fresh Tops, 
Gums and Balsams, and it relieves Back Ache, 
Sprains, Bruises, Neuralgia, Pain in the Side, or 
Soreness anywhere. Thousands testify to this, 





“EDUCATIONAL. 


eekskill (N.Y.) Military Academy. For circu- 
lars, address Col. - Wricut, A.M., Principal. 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WLLL 
4 get valuable information free in the new [Il 
Calendar. Address E. TOU RJEE, Boston, Mass, — 


W.J.Academy Bridgeton, N..1. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good tabie. Pre aration tor college 
or business. Payment from day of entrance. Special 
termstoclergymen. Prin.,Caleb Allen, B.A. ( Eng.) 


Mrs, Hyde’s Home School fer, Giri Pie 


hamton, N. 
Elegant grounds. Beautifully situated on the vaaine 
of the Susqvehanna. Fall term pee Sept, 15, 1884. 
Send for circular t to Mrs. J. G.I HYL 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Young Men's College Preparator y. Ladies’ College. 
Amplest facilities in Music, Art,Commercial and Scien- 
tific Courses. Finest building of its class. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Geo. H.Whitney, D. D., Pres., Hackettstown, N. J. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4,02? 72° 


» School for 
Ycun: Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mars. J. . A. BOGA RDUS. 
PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls, No. 1325 
North Broad Street, Philad = Will begin its 
Mth year September ith, 1884. For circulars and 
information address REBECCA E. JUDK INS, 
_At home Mondays. rincipal. 


BOSTONSCHOOL OFORATORY. Full course 
TWO YEARS, shorter course,ONKE YEAR The Delsarte 
System ofGe ‘sture, and acompleéte course of vocal train- 
ing. ‘Term begins Oct. 9. Apply at | Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., afterOect. Ist to Sth from 10 to 12 A. M.’ For 
circulars, address MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


Grimsby Park, Ont., Canada (10th season). 
Cool, dry, healthful, accessible, and popular summer 
resort, 25 miles west of Niagara Falls. Thorough and 
practical instruction, Excellent boarding, moderate 
rates. Send for full descriptive circular to NATIONAL 
SCHOOL ¢ UF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 


Wells College for Young L Ladies. 
Aurora, Cay nga Lak 
FULL ¢ OL KGLA'TE Course of "study. “Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Sep- 
tember 10, ISS4. Send for catalogue. 
Kk. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President, 


fot Young Men and Bays 


Thirteen miles fruin Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phi. a Seventeen traing each way daily between Media 
— I pmotetetin. Students admitted and classified at 

time. All Students board in the School with the 
Principal. Tableexcelient. Experienced men waiters, 
Rooms for one or two students, all hicely and com- 
ern 6 furnished. Fixed price covers every expense, 
even books, etc. No extra charges, except for Music, 
No examination for admission. Fifteen experienced 
Teachers, all men and all graduates. Six Harvard. 
two Yale, one Trinity Special opportunities for apt 
scholars to advance r tupld y. Special drill for dull and 
backward Boys. Patrons or Students may select any 
studies, or choose the regular English, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Classical, or Civil Engineering Course, or parts of 
different 2 ourses. High-grade Students not kept back 
by defective Classification. Conditioned College Stu- 
dents of any class tutored. Young men whose early 
education has been neglected instructed privately. 

Students filted at Media Academy are now in Har- 
yard, Yale, Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford, Un versity of Virginia, 
Williams, Columbia, Dickinson, Stevens Institute o 
Technology: ° eeey and Boston Polytechnic Sc hools. 

Media Academy has a Physical and a Chemical 

Laboratory, a fine Gymuasium, and a latge ball field. 





























Fifteen hundred volumes added to the Library [1 1883. 
Apparatus doubled in 1833. A Graduating ‘Class in 
Commercial Department eve year. Twelve Stu- 
dents fitted for College ana adm: tted in 1883. 

The Health Record of Media has few parallels. 
Media lias seven Churches, and a Temperance Charter 
which prohibits the sale of intoxicatin evoke. 

For New [llustrated Circular of edia Academy 


address the Principal and Proprietor. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A.M., 
(Harvard College ¢ Graduate, ) ) MEDIA, PA. 


WANTED— — thon na to All ‘Incrative posi- 
hyol Boards supplied P= - Parts of the country 

w ’ 
re Xpondence solicited Successful teachers. 


Northa ° 
ers’ Ageucy, Lock Box 64, Nor eaaeee wee 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BYathy. ie Pa.) LAM KS SEMI- 
Rev. T. R. EWLNG, Principal. 


THoveutox SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. Y- 
Enlarged with complete wy tm we ements. 
Advantages unsurpassed. A. G. B EDICT, 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Beautifully sita- 
ated in the heart of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 
water. as pe os attention given tothe health, manners 
and —S is ofthe 7 For particulars, apply tothe 
Rev, Poor, »., Philadelphia, or, to the 


Rev. R.S. HITCHCOCK, D.D 











PRINCIPAL, _ 


OGONTZ School for Young Ladies. 


The thirty-fifth year of this School 

(Chestnut St. Seminary), the second at Ogonts, 

Jay Cooke's beautiful country seat near Philadelphia, 

will commence Neptembeor ‘24t 
Principals—Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE, 

BENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa.; 
telegrams to York Road Station, North Penna. R. R. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio. 

The twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 11, 1884. 
Entrance examinations, Sept, 11-13. Applica- 
tion should be made early. 

MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Mvsic. Gives instructions in all departments of Musi 
with a thorough and §& atic course 
stady, and a Facully of the highest excellence and 
efliciency. Pall term a begins Sept.ist. Send for catalogue. 


I AVERFORD COLLEGE, PA., 9 MILES 
from Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. R. THOMAS 
CHASE, LL. D., President. Under careof Members of 
Society of Frie nas, but open to others. Classical and 
Scientific courses. Thorough instruction, ample equip- 
ment. Practice in Astronomical Observatory, Chemical 
Laboratory and Machine Shop. ¢ ‘om plete Gymnasium 
Library 14,000 volumes. Beautiful grounds; healthful 
location in the country. Neat half-year begins 9th 
month Giegierenet) 7th, 1884. Address Prof. ISAAC 
SHARPI JESS, Dean, Haverford rd College P. O. P. O., Pa. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 


Buildings admirable in odpaluninallt ‘Thoroughly 
her and rooms refurnished during t year. 

Situation charming. Sanitary covdiuons perfect. 
GROUNDS ample. All necessary accessories to excel- 
lent work. 

Instruction by trained teachers on the most ap- 
proved methods. Special attention paid to development 
of character and cultivation of manners, Terms very 
moderate. 20.000 Scholarship Foundation, 

Address D, W. Abercr ombie, A.M., Prin. 











Dr. ‘Getkie’s * es: ‘Hours with the Bible’ com- 
pleted. Vol. VI. now ready. Forsale by all booksellers. 





Sear ts A. SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
| _ Publistiers, Chicagp, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 


EAR Y’°S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
_Market Streets, Philadelphia, _ ae 


ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
o8* Folks’ Quarterly ot How ard ‘Gannett & Co. 


our Sunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order Warp & DRUMMOND, th Nassau St., N. Y. 





RESBYT ER IAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
. TION, 133i—-BOOKS—Chestuut Street, 


Seats -school Library Books. Send to D. R.- 
ER, Aibany, N N.Y., for catalogue. 


‘THE BEST SUND AY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pace New Yo ager 


EV. Epwarp EVERETT HALE's new novel, * The 
Fortunes of Rachel,” 25c., cloth $1.00, in Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Library, 10 and 12 Dey 8t., N.Y 


SAMPLE copy of the Commen Sense Class 
free to your address. Every Sabbath- 

school should have it. If your dealer does not keep it, 
send direct to W. E. RICE, Publisher, Wooster, Ohio. 











HEULUGILAL UUK ol lune 
fl. B. GARNE 0 Arch Stre 
one lvSmith, Se eees. if e ADE L Pitas a 
FOR CATALOGU 





FRIENDS’ 
BIBLE SCHOOL QUARTERLY "er 34 


ce of 18584. 

Superintendents are invited to send for sample 

copies for examination. Address or Associa- 
tion of Friends, 56 Wz Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


PELQUBET'S 
QUARTERLY. 


ree Quartet. 
y W. A. WILDE 


uare 








NOW READY.-S. 8. Quarterly, 
Intermediate S, S.Quarterly, luc. a 
year each, Children’s 8. S. Quar- 
terly,16c.ayear. Teachers’ Ed. of 
each Quarterly. 40c.a year. Pub, 





A. & CO.. 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
THE “AMERICAN SUNDAY- -SCHOOL | UNION 
18 THE 


CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies, 


a@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phi nee. 
0 Bible House, New York. 
is the issue for JUL Y—covering the third quarter of 
1884—of the BAPTIST 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Strong and sensible editorials; bright and helpful 
contributed articles; practical Methods illustrated; 
“ Around the Table” discussions; Outlines of Closing 
Talks; a beautiful MIDSUMMER FLORAL SER- 
VICE, entire, with Music and Recitations complete, 
and other interesting features of great value to every 
Sunday-school Superintendent. A large circulation 
more than doubied on its second issue 


tas’ Only 25 cents a year.“@ 


Am. Baptist Publ cation Society, 
1420 ek lt Street, PHILADELPHIA: 
256 Washington St.,and 10 Tremont Temple. BOSTON 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK: 
151 Wabash Avenue, CIIICAGO; 
1109 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 


THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION 


faratgher 3 a Reset 4 of pesos Ftotpe and 
odicals for Sund azqc08 
They consist o 
1. THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL Ww ORLD. Single 
copy, by mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to 4 copies, month ys 
per year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 
cents: 10 to 19 copies, monthly, per year, 4 cents; 20 
ee ne a monthly, per year, ‘0 cents, 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION GUARTE RLY. @ cents per year. 5 
copies and over, 15 cents each. 
3. THE_ AMERICAN SURIPAY SCHOOL 
UNION PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 6 ce 
per year, 4 cents a single copy. 4icopies and weer, 
10 cents each per year. 
4. SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER, A large 
four-page monthly. 
5. PRIMARY LESSON PAPER for the 
younger scholars, with illustrations. 

Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 centaa 
copy per year, or one-half cent per copy per month, 
6. QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. & 

cents per quarter, or $1.00 a year. 


PICTORIAL PAPERS. 


7. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy, month- 
ly, 2% cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each 
per year, or 24¢ cents per quarter, 

®. ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF 
j fae Now LEDGE, Thesame price as “ The Sunday 


9. ‘TRUTH IN LIFE. The same price as “ The 
Sunday Hour.” 


10. THE YOUTH'’S WORLD (monthly). Sin- 
gie copies, monthly, 2 cents a year. 5 copies or more, 
12 cents each a year. 

One copy of each of these four papers monthly to one 
address, seventy-five cen s per annum. 

11. rH E PICTURE WOR LD for Little People. 
23centsayear. 5 copies or more, 20 cents each a year, 

When taken with the other four pictorial papers 
in quantities, it is furnished at less rates. 

One copy of each of these five papers monthly to one 
address, one dollar per annum 

These five p ctorial sears with The Sunday-school 
World may be had for $1.50. 

Send for specimens of these papers, and 
judge as to their suitability and excellence. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila, 

10 Bible House, New York. 


FAMOUS BOOKS. 


The following well-known authors are now repre- 
sented in my catalogue. My editions are frequently 
the best published in America, 


] ISTORY: Guizot, Rawlinson, 
Froiwsart, Hume, Macaulay, Carlyle, Gibbon, 
Kenrick, Schiller, Creasy. etc. 





Grote, Green, 


BigekArey: Lossing, Parton, Macaulay, 
Smiles, Piutarch, Carlyle, Lamartine, Froude, 
Morley, Huxley, Guldwin Smith, etc. 


OETRY: Burns, Browning, Byron. Campbell, 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Dante, Dryden, 
George E:iot, Goethe, Goldsmith, Homer, Hemans, 
Herbert, Hood, Ingelow, Milton, Poe, Procter, Pope, 
Schiller, Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Speuser, Tenny 
son, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 
F anh oe Dickens, Thackeray. Scott, Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, DeQuincey, Bulwer, Blac k. 
Irving, Longfellow, Kingsley, Bruute, De Staci. Kkbers, 
Kennedy, Mrs. Craik, etc. 
'LASSICS: Cesar. Herodotus, Cicero, Demos- 
/ thenes, Aristotle, Plato. Horace,J venal, Tacitus, 
Virgil, Homer, Xenophon, Aischylus, Supbucies, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Pindar, etc. 
UVENILE: Hawthorne, De Foe, Dickens, Yonge, 
* Bunyan, Grace Greenwood, Asop, Jacub Abbolt, 
Hans Andersen, etc. 
500,000 VOLUMES Choice Books. Cata- 
logue, 100 pages, free. Books fur examination befure 
payment on evidence of guod faith. NUT soid by 
dealers— prices Loo low. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.O. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New Vork. 


History of the Canon of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Christian Church. 


By Evwarp Revss. Translated from the second 
French edition, with the author's own corrections 
and revision, by Davip HunTER. B.D svo 416 
pages, cloth.. - $3.00 


“Itis in every way a remarkable book. 80 strong 
and clear that I cannot but think it will prove of great 
service to all candid readers. It hassucba direct rela- 
tion to burning questions that it Biche to bavea very 
wide circulation.”—A prominent Bi 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


BEST BOOKS. 


Send for our new catalogue of Sun 
books and supplies. Prces lower thay me 


How to Collect iec** i,2,hiar- Samote 
CARDS «. sions Sos, tee 








No charge for postage. Send 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 





9000! AGENTS WANTED Pev!< | 


to sell the First AUTHENTIC Biographies of 


BLAINE & LOCAN! 


By H. J. Ramsdell, ., Mr. Blaine’s inlimate friend 
and personal chore, and a Perley Poore, for } ears 
an ere of the U. 8. $,000! outfits ordered 
within a week. Agents coining money. The pao 
pee demand this work, because the most Relia le, 
omplete, Interesting, and Richly Ilustrated. 
it contains 650 _— fine steel portrais; will 
Gret out, sell fastest, and pay biggest Baa Cg 
wurre Of aun elia’te, cvtchpenny Looks. Write at once lo 
NiwBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Phila 
5. —Oulfits are ready. "bend 5 50c. sor one and save lime. 





WANTED Men and Women Agents, Jaues E. 


LATEST AND BEST!!! 


—_——@———— 






NEW S. S, MUSIC BOOK 


NOW READY! 


ORDERS FILLED AT SIGHT. 








The anxiety to get advanced coptes of this book has 
been unprecedented, and failing to get early copies a 
very large number of schools have ordered a supply 
of them without examination, 

he book into the 


While we were anxious to get t 
market early, yet preferred to take sufficient time to 
have everything about it done in a first-class manner, 
and get it ready as early as ible on that basis. 
Our Board Cover Binding will be founda marvel of 
neatness ane durability. 

Price, in boards, 35, cents ; $3.60 per dozen 
$30 per_ hundred. By mal u, POST-PAILD, 35 
cents; “20 per dozen. Specimen copy, 
paper, 25 cents; in beards, 35 cents, Address 


ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH ees, 


NEW YORK, - 


JOYFULEAYS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
70,000 copies °“;** 2 months! 


asale rarely attained by a secidighasernl song book 
in the same length of time, 
The outside appserenes of Joyful Lays has oever 
been equalled, while the inside is full of gems. 
Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 Copies, 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Sperimen pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











| as >] eo LO de = OO 


BY BISCHOFF, Babble, 
RANKIN & PRESBR 


GES LARGE SIZE 


[54 
PRICE 25% PER 100 IN BOARDS 


SAMPLE COPY POST-PAID FOR 25¢ 


HENRY A: SUMNER & CO: 


205 WABASH AVE. CHICAG 


HOLY VOICES. 


-RY-— 
Revs E 8 LORENZ and ISALAH BALTZELL. 


Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced or Sunday-schools v2 pages, board 
cover % cents single copy by mal, postpaid, $1.00 
per dozen by mat, post pal $4.60 per dozen by ux press, 
express Charges unpaid , $30.00 per hundred by ex press. 
Syecimen ie sent free to ang address 


J. SeUSY, ublisher, Dayton, O. 
- For sale by bovkseliers 


SEND 30 CENTS FOR _ 


WESTENDOR FS BEAUTLEUL NEW SONG, 
“TO LOVE AND BE LOVED.” 


Sheet Music Catalogues free 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 

















Newest, Buicurest and Best Boor for Sunday 
— in the market. Is Baim FULL OF GEMS. 
2-cent stamys for sample cop: 

THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO., “goringheld, Ohio. 


OUR SABBATH HOME ! etree ®* 8 ev. 


One copy mailed 35c J Hoop. 11S Arch St., Phila. 








Phila. 5c. Sheet Music Co., 1236 Ridge Ave. 
W bolesale and Retail. Send for Catalogue. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel piper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. reg sdy, and used in 
thousands of homes an:! S.:nday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, WN. Y. 


STAMMERING. 


| “And the tongue of the Slammerers shall be made to 
speak plainly.” —IsaiaH, chapter =, verse 4. 
Stammering: Its Treatment. “ Results Perma 
nent.” INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Sireet. 
E. 8. JOHNSTON, Foliadelpnte. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
user, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





WHIT xy, Nurseryman, Kochester, N.Y 


wn The Sunday Sehool Times, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 











at the following rates, which include postage. 

From 1 tO 4 COPIES, ONE YOAL, .....00000cececeeeereceveehpe00 CACh, 
He to 9 copies. —_* 
© 10 19 CONE... o5.ccce ec eccceseceeeees ia“ 





20 COPIES OF OVER oo. ..cccseccscececeeecceneeseesceenns 
Three or six months at the same se poe sageary rate, 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual resses of the members, or in a package to 
‘ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
viice, although in cases where a portion of the 
seachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
,0st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
rom another, the papers will be sent poor ana: 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subseriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 


club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 


scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send i. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereaster, Uf the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses shouid include 
both county and state. 


Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last YORE DY o...c.seecsccceccessesceccceeerseeeeres 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és /ess than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
wury be counted as ONE in making such a statement o; 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
elu 


ab subscription need not be for more than four 


copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


An oxtenoory cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “for the smaller schools.” 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable | 


all the teachers of a schoo 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) auy number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
cighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Flodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Kow 
London, E, C., will send The American Sunday Schoo: 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 


lto examine it, will be sent 


sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
In P. 0. Box 1550. 


EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 
EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 





— and engravings to show what they | 
ke, 


look 1 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 


subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, | 


the beautifying of home, and the newest things in 
art needlework, 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 


satisfactorily and as economically as residents of | 


the cits. 


Price, 50 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. | 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 





instructions for 
gaming on Feli, Satin, Plush, €c., so 
it willnotrub. 35 Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Arrasene and Ribbon Embroi- 
dery, Boguets, Bprigs. Figures for 
Crazy Quilts, Jines, Gutlines, &c. 
Box powder, distributor, catalogue and 
Our New Sample Book, showin 
nearly 500 of our choicest designs an 
GOA iphadets, including The Owl, The 
Greenaway and the Spider’s Web 
Alphabets. Price, $1.00, Sample 
Rook and instructions, 8c. Our Ne. 2 
Outfit, price. $3.00, contains all above 
and 26 Extra Patterns of roses, dai- 
sies, golden rod, figures, outlines, &c., worth singly 
@5.00, With this ovt* ou can start business and 
make enough in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
Saucutuu Mates Ten full working patterns 
Stam ing Patterns. for Kensington and other 
embroidery sent for 60 cents. ATTEN PUB- 
LISHING CO., 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 
YEE the advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD 
Ss HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue. 








STAMPING New Sucae’siit 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXVI,, No. 26. 








To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
| index to the, Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 


| 
| material word in the verse. 
| 


A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 
Royal 8vo, cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great | 


| tially bound. 


| work, 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


et Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 
* Waste’’ Kmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost 


stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO, 
621 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRoapway, NEW YORK. 


‘BALL 











The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned b 
FE ter three xe Facte ney fo 
,and its price ASIP f seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
sesame. None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 
the box. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 






| 








Are the CHEAPEST 
and BEST for CHIL- 
muine without 


6 1200 

ollege, pis, We EM, anc 
boleh LAR TIP. Biome TRIAL. 
as y all reputable dealers. “Ga 





FACTORY 
713-715 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 
"0]0NNI3Y AINOW HO 
‘G71 NVUVNS NOILIVISILVS 


*a80 NI SIIHM ATASLI 
saliuaq GNV Saidruid 


a 


iH Wess acen ST He 
rewaer FREETER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2to 40 Ots.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 


| MILES’ BAKING POWDER i)" eworid 


ATMORE’S P*ym,cdegine 





One Dollar in : 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces | 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in | 






= TB.Hagstoz & Co, 


i 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tuomas B, Hacstoz, : Philadelphia, Pa, 


JaMES BURDICK. 












CHIR arte 


ce. 

to . Goods 
ehippone 0.3. WittonAdjust 
‘ able Manufacturing Co., 
U.Cireular «36661 Broadwav.NewYork 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
New TIilustrated (36 page) Cata- 

logue sent for 3cent stamp. 
THE POPE M’F°G CoO., 

588 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


For the BEST EPIGRAM on ESTER- 
; BROOK’S STEEL PENS. Must not ex- 
ceed 40 words nor allude to other makers. 
Competitors to enclose 10 cents, for which 
they will receive 12 best assorted steel pens. 
First prize, 5 Gross of pens--Second prize. 

Gro.--Third, 3 Gro.—-Fourth, 2 Gro.--Fifth, 
1Gro. Award made July lst. , 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. | 88yr York 





















"ASALE 

all Fine TATIONER, 
WHITING PAPER Co. 
BURPEE’S SEEDS 4/°,th2ext, Send 


«logue. W. ATLEE BuRPEE & Co., Philadelphia. 


SEEDS Forres canes eames oes 


Free. HENRY A: DREER. 714 Chestnut St. Phila 
RAE Pugk HORSEHLAY FOR 
Catalogue free. Pen 

“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST,” 


tuveforen /HRESHERS fits 


Clover Hullers 
(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Oo. Meee 














BEST in 
the world 








DO YOU WANTADOG? 

If so, send for DOG BUYERS’ § 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, § 
roo engravings of different breeds. § 
prices they are worth, and where to ff 





uy them. Also, cuts of see, Fur-# 
nishing Goods ofall kinds. Direc- § 
tions for Training Dogs and Bieed 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 


PHILADELPHIA KENNELS, 
ws 62379. Sth St. Philad’s. 


TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS Fer Grates 
a i . 
Paces TT MARRISON & BROTHER, 
1435 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


| 
| ACQEN STOVES and RANGES, and 
| D® 





WESTMINSTER Bask BURNERS, are the best. 
URKEF’S SALAD DRESSI 


NG, 
PURE, WHOLESOME, AND NUTRITIOUS. | 


Cruden's Complete Concordance 


AN 
WN [Successors to Mornean & Heapty.) | 


nock M’f’g Co., Kennett Square, Pa. | 





| 
WORTH REPEATING. 
2 
TWO GIFTS. 
[William A, Gibbs, to “ A Portrait,” in The Quiver. ] 


| A name! a face! 
Two human birthrights granted to each 


| soul, 

| Two powers with which we start on life’s 
| stern rece, 

With which we droop, or fail, or pass the 
| goal, 


And win or lose the victor’s promised crown. 
| 


| Tis ours to link 

The name to glorious, noble, gentle deeds 

| Or cast it heedless o’er oblivion’s brink; 
To exorcise with it man’s sorest needs, 

Or in our self’s Dead Sea to let it drown. 


| ’Tis ours to change 
The outward semblance visible on earth, 
| With transformation wonderful and strange 
} To splendid aspect in that glad new birth, 
| Where all things are revealed by heaven’s light. 
Or to deface 
The mask of surface beauty granted here, 
Until, by slow distortion, not a trace, 
Of aught save malice, envy, hate, and fear, 
| Remains to mock the memories of sight. 


| Neath future skies, 

Perchance, fair shadow, we shall meet 
| again, 

| And see a brighter gladness in those eyes, 
When they have ceased to look on grief and 
pain, 


THE FEAST OF THE NILE. 


[Dr. A. Trautvetter, in Harper's. | 


| 

| All Orientals, and the Egyptian is no 
| exception to the rule, like to have their 
| merry-makings at night. And they are 
| right. The intense heat of the day is over; 
| the sun, with its rays and its glare, no 
longer wearies eyes and nerves; the glo- 
rious star-lit sky—such a sky as only the 
far East can show—spreads its canopy over 
all; a soft, balmy breeze comes gently 
through the valley, and blows up-stream, 
bringing the cool but never cold atmos- 
phere of the Mediterranean, whose moist- 
| ure and briny odors have been modified by 
| the long journey it had to make before 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE: time. sbove all others, st which the river 
— 


and its shores become the scene of ani- 
mated life. Atregular intervals the cannon 
boom, for without smell of powder, much 
shouting and oft-repeated fire-works, the 
proper holiday mood is wanting. 

From some one point the sound of the 
“tarabooka”’ is heard, and to its monoto- 
nousrhythmic accompaniment femalesing- 
ers warble their slow and melancholy dit- 
| ties, ending generally in a chromatic 
iscale. From another side the sound of 
| castanets meets our ears—a sure sign that 
here the oft-mentioned and far-famed, 
though certainly not admirable, dancing- 
girls are in full performance. Along the 
| shore hundredsof tents are erected, lighted, 
| according to their rank and degree in the 
social scale, either by most primitive little 
oil lamps, or, progressing upward, most 
luxurious colored lanterns, In these booths 
refreshments of all kinds, but mostly coffee 
and sherbet, are to be had; and here one 
finds the sedate and well-to-do paterfami- 
lias and the youthful though independent 
donkey driver side by side, smoking. The 
entertainment consists in listening to bal- 
lad singers, comic actors, reciters of Koran 
verses and romances; and all these artists 
manage to collect an ample public around 
them, and one which is very simple in 
tastes and most grateful and appreciative 
for whatever is offered it. Add to all this 
| constant, endless screaming and shouting, 
a maze of human forms ever rolling and 
unrolling itself, and my readers will be 
able to form some idea of what are the 
elements that go to compose every Arab 
festivity, and so also this “feast of the 
Nile.” 

Shortly after midnight the Arabs begin 
their work at the dike. To the accom- 
paniment of a monotonous strain they dig 
away valiantly, so that at daybreak only a 
thin wall of earth remains as partition 
between themand the mighty flood beyond. 
At rise of sun the khedive (viceroy), sur- 
rounded by the grandees of his rea:m, all 
in uniforms and gold lace, arrives; he 
takes his stand in a tent prepared for him, 
and which commands the best possible 
view of all that goeson. A secretary takes 
a place at his side, and is prepared to take 
notes on this most important act, testify- 
ing that the Nile has reached the neces- 
sary height for bursting the dike, and for 
the land-tax on all the fellah to begin its 
work. This document is sent to Constan- 
tinople the moment the festivities are at 
an end. 








ee | 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson iilustra-* 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, &. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J.A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Gaugherss ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randolph, 


Rev. B. M. Paimer 








PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 


_Send for Price and New Photographs. 





~ CHURCHRPARLOR 
URNITURE 
MF'D BY 


BAXTER.C.SWAN 
244 50.274 pS. 
PHILA. 













ve | Sunday 'y- -School 
y ERS IN SILK 
y BANN 


GOLD. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 ‘Car- 
mine St.» New Yerk, for ¢ circular, free, by mail. 





MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude of Church Bells. 
Greatest Ex «gar nee. Largest i —_ 


s ad Catalogne ne led fr 
CLINTON Hl. MEN! NEE ELY BE ELL COMPANY, 
roy Ne . 

















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! }s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
schools, Fire Alurms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARKANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & T'T. Cincinnati. O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably hnown. to the public since 
is2é, Church, Chapel, School, i ire Alarm 
and other hells: also. ¢ himes and Pe 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &e.. &c. Prices and cata 
« logues sent free, ddress 

H. MCSHANE & Co., “Raltimore, Ma. 


Spectacles, Bar ometers, Thermome- 
TELESCOPES: ppameven hte uae or 5 aml 
teurs, Opera Glasses, Microscopes - Walms- 
tar & Co., successors to R. & J. Beck, Philad’a. 

nay Tiiustrat ‘Thustrated i Price List free toany ‘address. 


hoe for 130 pp. 
GIC LAS SANS) Se ssel 
MAGI Cc ei : Phila..Pa. 


Send for Ceitlnten ye J. Weide 
Church Lamps. ; ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


T0 INVESTORS. 
Theundersigned 

negotiate Loans “ 
py semused by mort- 


gage on ONC Real Es in Minne- 

apolis or Hennepin Co. Minn. wh three 

times the amount of the loan,and guaranteed 

to net 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaran’ 

14 years in business in this city. First-class 
references. "Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t.,. Minneapolis, Minn 


2s INVESTORS-“= 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, First Bors age Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New York. solute Satis- 
faction GU ARAM EED. Vor reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security oe e. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for ay wit nee oe le forms,etec, 
F. M, Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, erkins, See’y. 
LT. Warne, V. Pres. Auditor. & W. Gillett, Treas. 


% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


E VER VAL. 
have NEVER LOST 
wt collet or interest on any | 
— collected and sent to you, free 
cost, eac ‘These loans are very safe, an 
pay nearly thice $ ee Uj, § Tam known 
imes as much s Sand recom- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
ast and West—men for whom I have been making 

these investments for ERE YEARS PAS 

e 43- REFE NCES ae: 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. D. RENCES 
M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL.D. President } Rutgers Col- 


lege, New x Bruiswick, N.J 
. Pres't ? Seite Normal School, 


Dr. WM. J. M 
Geneseo, a 

Hon. E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N, H. 

REV. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

= Jno. K. + tb LYN 1 Mystic Past: 2° 
mporters’ an raders’ Nationa New 4 York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston. N. ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir. 
cular, with full igtoystion refereoes, letter fro ome 
old customers, and a New Ma of Dakota, 
free on application. Mention ai 


E. P.GATE Stason toe 



















































“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, oRpeaae, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“© A Model Superintendent.’ 
it. The following notices show in what esteem 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From Thé New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 


| 
“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 


ble English, and with a directness that engages ane 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginnin 
end..... The story is one tha. will be cf great serv hy 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume waich 80 pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in every. Sabbath-schoo: 
! library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent lxymen In general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail 1 of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good, 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 


phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-sc! bool workers, and 
all Christian men. 
| From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
eh lactic statement of what a superintendent 
oug zht tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“Ttis Se on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted eoperintendent actually was. 
It is written ina comnas but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 





Mailed on receipt of $1. 00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE UNION TRUST CO., 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Authorized Capital... 


----$1,000,000. BR RR SE $500,000. 


Charter perpetual. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Committee, 
alone or in connection with an indiv idual appointee. 
‘Fakes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and agency known to the law 
Burglar-proof Sares and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at 5) to $60 per annum, in their new and 


elegant chrome steel. 
R 


AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, protected by improved Time Locks. 


W ills | kept in vaults without charge. 


Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all v Faluable securities, kept, under guarantee, at moderate charges. 


Car Trusts and other approved securities for sale. 
ites ES LONG, President. 
MAHLON 8. ST 
Jam tong, y 
‘Alfred § Gillett, 
Allison White, 
Charles P. Turner, M.D., 


J. 
Jas. S. Martin, 

D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
H. H,. Houston, 


William 8. Price, | John G. Reading 
John T. Monroe, Theodor C. E ngel, 
Jos. I. Keete, | 


Jacob Na avlor 
Thos. R. Patton, | Samuel die, 


OKES, Treasurer and § OTE EoToRS 


Hiester  taymer, Reading; town; 


Money received on deposit at interest. 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 











PRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and turnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estry OrGan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattlebore, Vt. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore. 112 Fifth "AV enue, N. Y. 


He! MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 
ton, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 


Hook & : Hastings, onton, qisse” 








HIESTER. ‘LY MER, Vice-President 
D. R. PA ‘ERSON. Trust Officer. 


| fotet Patterson | Edmund 8. Doty, Miffiin- 
| George Ww. Reily, Har- town; 


risburg R. E. Monaghan, West 
J. Simpson Africa. Hunt- Chester; 
ingdo W. H. Davis, Doyles- 


= S. Eckert, Read- Chas. Ww. Cooper, Allen- 
ing; ! town. 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


: the most nutritious and finest flavored: 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 


Proprie 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AND FIRESIDE 


"WANTED. or BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG cosrsrevraror. 


Profusely Titustrat ed, The 
sectarian. PREACHERS, SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
lating good books should write us at once for spec 
- CHAMBERS & & CO., C 


Write COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., for information | regarding investments, 


SAVE ONE-! HALF the wena cost of AS CIDENT 

Bip ee ANCE by becominga 
Member of the Un Soe Mutual Accident 
Association 320 aed 322 Broapway, New York. 


The Next Man to Die is just as likely | to be your- | 1, 


fas any of your neigb- , 
bors, and unexpected death is continually ha: PP 
Take as ‘ombined Life and Accident Pb olicy tr HE 
TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn. 


RT GAGES 


dames D. Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy 
The Kansas-Missour! ri 


Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
4a CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-@8 
Negotiates A» eo most desirable loans, se- 
cured, by fi e or Trust Deed on Im- 
Rrovee Sareea fn smn Kansas and Western 
i ri. Absolute safety and satisfaction. 
Interestand principal collectedand remitted withou: 
— toinvestors. Extensive experience. Loana 
ver exceed mes | —— of property. CBoire 
Municipal and County ds constantly on har 


We refer to any a 
Je following: North- 
rap ¢ Son, Bankers,or 

k of W y andotte, 
Ve W. Tyendotte Kansas ; 


Armour Bros. Banking Co., Jommerce, 
Bank of Kansas Missot or Madison ont Bank, 
panes Cit a ogous ; Douglas County Ba Bank. 
Lawrence, Kan. ‘Browne, Pres. Conn. Fire 

Ins.Co, ‘Hartford, & ne L. Wright, Jr.,of the Fidel- 
ey Trust and 1 Safe Deposit Co., Phila.; B. McAllas- 
. Kansas City, Mo.: H.C. 

Kelle Leavenworth. Kai A. Lippincott, A.M., 
D. D.. Chancellor Univ. of iia. Lawrence, Kan’ 


- BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
; indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 














1. 4 CRAGIN & CO Don sIne, ELECTRIC 

*» SOAP, 116 Se. Fourth 

Street, Philadelphia, offer to giv e subscribers first- 

class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Me ntion this paper. 

F°32! BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 

ENN RooFine Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


most intensely tpacnnte som work ever published. Non- 


fal t terms. Address our nearest office. 
hicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Me.; Atlanta, Ga. 


A BOOM iN CANVASSING. TERMS 
FREE, James H, EarL&, Boston, 

GENTS WANTED, PiymourH Lap Boarp. 
T. E. CHASE & Co. , 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


i Be 00K Agents Wanted. . American | Publishing Co. 
' _ Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 

! AGENTS wanted for a new book. 
r . SCRAN TON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


C "ALOGUE oF BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 


and others, desiring to aid in circu- 











et — including Mother, Heme, and 
Heaven, $2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
sold. '$150montiily. &. B.TREaT, Publisher, New York. 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT nua'staaencs 
5 -_ shing a lucrative and heal -s3 business 


ring vacation cannot do better than address 
dart T CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. _Y. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 400s! Deven: 


lim- 
ited to members ae <M angelical Churches. 


Insures 
from $500 to $3,500. ly 16 assessments in four years. 
Age ents Wanted. 





Liberal Commission. Address 
Cc. .SPENCELEY, See’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phel Marion Harland, and 15 other Eminent 
ee acne. ag™ Agents sell 10 to 
4 aday. Send ra Te eo wee gh Plate, 

to A. D. WORTHINGTON x oo... artford. Co Conn. 


HE COMPLETE HOME. crincvesns 


book. New @dition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 
from new designs. Superbiy gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big 
wer EXCELLENT — The handsomest prospectus 
ever issued. Apply now. 
BRADLEY GARRETSON & Co,, 6 North 4th St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Aliso other grand new books and Bibles. 


AGENTS WANTED (for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Tuos.W, Kwox. hy =f — eee 10 to }- 
pre icdheniie. Ampartial the Best and er. 
500 #1,.50, Sells like pT 5W per cent. to Agents, 


as = Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, ee * to 
RD PUBLISHING CO. Martford, Co’ 


AND NOT 
R OUT. 
SOLD wears: PER, Be, Sirclens 
EHICLES are the 
Tas oe ee 




















BATH OF BEAUTY. 


[SEAN NTILE and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 


Crust, Scalled Head, Eczenias, and every torm of 
Itching, Sealy se Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with f Hair, demand at all times the 
cleandiaw, parle, and beautifying properties of the 
Cuticura Soap. Absolutely Pure. Anexquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 

odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chapped, 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburu, it is infi- 
nitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere, 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston, 
Send for © How | to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


WW AT FOOD 


WARREN'S FiSour 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known. The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Makes the most atable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 
our Illustrated Pam hiet, which issent 
to any address, and shows ‘the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


| PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cuicaco, 


SULEK MANUFACTURERS. 
aay” One e Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town. “@a 


*TMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 
age,25c. Makes 4 gallons of a delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome beverage, 

Sold by all druggists, or sent by mali on receipt of 25c. 


Cc. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Phi Jadelphia, Pa, 


‘Hu ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY », Fitchburg, 
Mass., offer special inducements for tea chest order.s 


USE A BINDER. 
Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Himes in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder ‘for $1.00, or a 
ate Tle one, half leather, for $1.50. "These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER 
726 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Bible Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED.— Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 
from Mr, Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 

These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needs of Biplestudents. Every care has been taken 
to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. In ‘photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 

Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


[June 28, 1884. 




































































; MA 
121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
4 », Wien - pe: eggs | a: . 123, Bethany. A group of pomen. othe Matt 210. Damascus. Howse om oe —_ showing how EGYPT. 
° ron. The place where ram dwelt; an 2%. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. Paul might have been let down ina et 
i David's first capital. 127. Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed ! 211. Dense The Old City Wall and the Abana 8. Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. | 
/ 5. Hebron, The eutrance to the Cave of Machpe- birthplace of Jesus. River. fey Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar, 4 
i lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and | 128, Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 213. Damascus. “ TheStreet which is called Straight.” | 3? Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. % 
| Jacob. 131. The Dead Sea. 230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. 31 Hey ptian Water Carrier. ‘ 
' 13. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great | 135. Jordan’s Stormy Bank 231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. i Ma poke View of the City. 
port ion of the water supply of Jerusalem was | 136. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus, 235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 50. 08 saan at Prayer. ., 
derived, 138. Jericho, Fount of Elisha. 293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. paid peyption lad nay” unveiled. : 
} %. Jerusalem. Church of the Holy epulchre, or | 139, Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, | 294. Jaffa. The reputed house pe of Simon the Tanner. Hh Eee an | veiled. @ 
' reputed site of Jesus’ death and bifrial. the reputed lace of Jesus’ temptation. t Don ey . vand drivers. 
31. Jerceniesn. Via Dolorosa, or stree along which | 140. Bethel. prah dream. 87. Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile in 
said to have walked to Calvar | 145. Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times ARABIA PETRAA. ee 
; 82. Jeratuem. Arch of Eece Homo, or arch over the | of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary 4 ramid of Cheops—c! my Neb 3 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have | 146. Shiloh. ‘The Grave of Deborah. 4. Arab Beggars in the Mosque Court. oe Agcy: top of do Cheops. The Pyra- 
| i shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, | 147. Shechem. Jacob's Well. 7. Group o' ouin Children. 
: * Behold the man.’ | 148. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 13, Ayun Musa—Wells of Moses. 108, C’ heops Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
: ; #3. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where | 149. Shechem. Mount Kbal, the Mount of Cursing. 15. A Desert Caravan. Nubians in the eg act 
a Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the | 150. Shechem. MountGerizim, the Mountof Blessing; | 16. Ain aware Merah. 112, Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
| a movement of the waters. } the Samaritans’ sacred mountaln. 18, The Great Well at Eli 124, The Obelisk— Heliopolis. ew 5 
; %5. Jerusalem. The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The | 153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan wo %¢. The Last Sight of the Rea Sea and Esy pt (before 177. The Nile. A Boat Load a Water-Jars. : 
y reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- | 154. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the "Roll of the ce] the wadernem of Sin’’). 2, Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
' brated; over the reputed tomb cf David. | Samaritan Pentateuch. 27. The Rock of Mos . Temple. 
87. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they | 155. Shechem. Group of I 41. The Amalekite Battle Field, trom the Mount of | 225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
/ lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. | 156. Samaria, The capital ‘ty 0 of the Ten Tribes. Moses, 228. Thebes. The Colossi. P _ 
48. The Dome of the Rock ; Es itor—ov er the high- | 161, Mount Gtiboa, and the \ ou. e region pf the #4 A Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering FG Noe Ate se pect Rameses 
i = nto ount Mor e the Tem- onathan, an ” 
be. apn veabensiinal deat ~ nesine atest: sr oasicvenee 45. Climbing toward 1 es om ae = qoeme of ee ry Gress find of mummies ’’—1381. 
} 49. The Dome of the Rock; Interior—showing the | 162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s brothers kept 4. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 258, or Bames 
i ‘ock itself, - their sheep; vad wh where they sold Joseph. 4 Gorge, Mount Sinai. 260. Luxor. From the Theban a svening. 
- 61. The Tombs of the Kin Showing the stone | 165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train | 273, Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Inter 
7 | which was rolled u to clone the Sepulchre. i esidence of Ahab and Jezebel. in the valley. 283. Group of Nubian —— 
68. Jerusalem. Golden date. —Exterio 166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon,asseen from 58. Group of Fo ae at Convent of St. Katherine— | 293. Phile. Pharaoh's ite —t vi 
2% 76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- the Tower. Mount 8 . 328. First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
i phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 70. ““ Mayan loose * the Fountain of Moses. 34. Little Bread Maker. a 
j 79. Jerusalem. Chureh of ‘Anooneion, Mount of Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 71. Convent of ~ Katherine, seen from the Gorge of | 350. The Nile at Kirsch ne se 
} Olives. encam before they were defeated by Gideon. Mount Sin 357. Caravan Vill te. Fr - - . 
i 80. The Muezzin's call to Prayer. Minaret of the | 170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by 75. The Second Geteway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 359. Korosko and t e Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives, Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 76. The Good Well, Ascent of ayo Sinai. 361. A ** Mecca” Palanqui F he Nil 
82. Jerusalem. View of the southern part, from the the Transfiguration. 91. The Bedouin Sheph ope byy Us oses) Musa. 383. Abvo Simbel Temples. rom the Nile. 
a3 ba of Olives F 171. Nazareth, from the Chureh “oe Se. 98. “The Hl of Aaron,” or “The Hill of the Golden | 402. A ee ak Temple. Near View. Group 
j erusalem, View of the central rt, from the | 176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the rgin, where 
/ Mount of Olives. i Mary and Jesus must have gone for ly 115, Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 405. Aboo Simbel—Great Fremple. Interior. 
H #1. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the | 182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galil 120, Bedouin Council at Akabah. 414. Second Nile Cataract. 
i } Mount of Olives, 184. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 122. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 423. Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
4. Jerusalem. The supposed Potter’s Field. 188. Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 45. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
. Jerusalem. Pool = ~ va 189. Chorazin. 145. The Petra Bedouin Guard, sculptured head at deny. Museum. 
109. Garden of Gethsem. 1%. Caesarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the | 427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
114. View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. | 201. View of Moun Vermon from the Damascus Road. Gorge. 430. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 8 
} 117. Bethany, from the hill above. 203. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 158. Petra. Principal View. 3:8 437. Sheykh-El-Belled. Celebrated wooden” tatue. 
120. Bethany. The ruin shown as the house of Martha | 205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. 185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weibeh. Boulak Museum. 
Reputed scene of Paul's conversion. 187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 





er and , 206. 
Thee *“vtures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 perdozen. When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 
paid, upe~. ceceipt of $22.50. In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31,68. Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 
plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00. Address, 


® ©. BOX 1660. JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JERSEY CLOTHS A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE,|cuuncx''onc 


CHURCH ORCAN, 
| Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography | » iS" cistecicr site, seas, 
f 0 ay aa and Natural History, 











, 3256 Chancellor Piace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND’S 





@ White Jersey Cloths, 
: | rsey Cloths, With Numerous Illustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. VACATION 
tie Jersey Cloths, 


: 
. 
Black Crag Tersey 
| 


, | Cardinal jersey Cloths, 
ef Brown Jersey Cloths, 
i 54 to 72 inches wide. 


EDITED BY 
: Striped sory Cloth, Striped Jersey Cloth, 


EXCURSIONS, 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 





t Children’s Wraps. W | L LI A M S M IT H ’ L = D ; A Party will leave Philadelphia 


@ THE LARGEST STOCK AT RETAIL. CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. TUESDAY, JULY 22, 


i 
FOR A 


Se Grand Summer Trip 


—-__—p—__—_ 
of Nineteen Days, 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY & CO., 
through the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys to Wat- 


LOT hs- RETAIL, 
kins’ Glen; Niagara Falls; Toronto; the Thousand 


MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
Islands; Alexandria Buy; the St. Lawrence a 


ONLY A POSTSCRIPT ae 9 eee a 


; the Falls of Montmorenci; lake anparcnnane: 

a Complete Kound of the White Mountains, with 

visits to the Crawford, Fabyan, and Profile Houses, 

excursions through the White Mountain and Fran- 

To the large and strong statements we conia Notches and a Night on tpe Bus Summit of Mount 

ashington; ton: New York, ete. 

have recently been making to the public. 
In every point of the Clothing trade 
for Men and Boys we offer the best. 
Holding the largest stock of the best 

goods, we offer everything upon a basis of 

price that consults the buyer’s interest. 


| Wanamaker & Brown, 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 
anda BIBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the first two is universally admitted ; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of acertain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible read- 
ers of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the 
need of such a work. Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the publishers 
now offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S DICTIONARY |"... 


OF THE— H. F, SHIELDS, 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND |" South ninth Street, Phitadotpnia. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


CAHILL HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 
HE BEST of its kind IN THE 4 “fire from bedel os eee 
A book universally admitted, by those most com nt to judge, to be T } 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and haar en contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as drainage, M. D, CAHILL, Drawer No. 3. 
j Oak Hall, among the most eminert Riblical s of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed Rataatabed THE SHELDON Enlarged a 
. their work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. ! * Improved iss. 
; S. E. corner Sixth and Market. This Dietionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide ee... <- date N. J. City by the = 
' ~ | and general use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible 
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Health and Pleasure Resort. 1'¢ hours from N 










NEW ETCHINGS. | which can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers minutes from Lone f ra oe nom a a <—l hia, 10 0 
NEW YACHTs. | and of every custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference physicians. Ocean water ane pet: A tothe, 
“Cagn CaTHEDRAL,” | is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many steam heat. a ce aon op pen. Pe apes. 
auney. __ | other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting anon a ae sc apm nogied ceotne ain’ thee pine poop | 

: Po yet 7 = *P the mistakes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis ofeach of breezes from thesea. Perject drainage. Nomalaria. No 
FONT,” Slocombe; “A the Books of the Bible, every article being entirely reliaple, and many of them the results of the ripest and pate pay ye ‘Dene nl rel = 
Don Juan,” Andreotti, yparest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple ; “ aager. 


and many others, forall 

positions and all occa- 

sions. Beautiful Bridal 

Gifts. New Engrav- | 
i Paintings, Mir- 

rors of the latest and 

most novel designs. 

i i Tasteful and elegant 

. Picture Frames—the best in the country. All the 

Rogers Groups—prices from $10 to $25. Sole agency. 


JAMES S. EARLE & ‘SONS, 


____ $16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, _ 

8 & for Bert's hoes, They fit perfectly. Manu- 
factured by Edwin C: Burt & Co., New Yo 
wr you wantanice [ren Fence or good F 

Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co, Springfield, O. 


explanations of this work, unlike the expositions ot a Commentary, admit of me denominational or sectarian 
coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in black cloth. 


To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from $5, and 
is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 


&a@ AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS.-@ 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., §- 
802 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however. an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently insertea, 
the publisher will refund two subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, WN. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


Scenery in vicinity unsurpassed on the American 
continent; location of hotel elevated and desirable; 
first-class accommodation for 300 people; all the mod- 
ern conveniences, and every kind o rational amuse- 
ment, with — unexcelied. _Terms moderate. 

_Address A. J . + MIC HENER Owner and Prop’r. 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 

















